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Articte I. 


{he Hiftory of Great Britain, from the fir Invafion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Cafar. Written on a new Plan. By 
Robert Henry, D.D. Vol. I. gto. 1l, 18. boards, Cadell, 


N reviewing a work conftru&ted upon a new model, the firft 
confideration that naturally arifes relates to the propriety 
of the plan. The great undertaking, of which a part is here 
{ubmitted to the public, is to be contained in ten books, 
whereof each will be divided into feven chapters. It is pro 
pofed, that the firft of the chapters fhall comprize the civil 
and military hiftory of Great Britain, in the period which is 
the fubje& of the refpective volume: the fecond of every book 
fhall contain the ecclefiaftical hiftory of the fame period: the 
third, the hiftory of our conftitution, government, laws, and 
courts of juftice: the fourth, that of learning, learned men, 
and the chief feminaries of learning: the fifth will compre- 
hend the hiftory of the arts, both ufeful and ornamental : 
the fixth is to be employed on the ftate of commerce, fhip- 
ping, money, or coin, with the prices of commodities: and 
the feventh and laft chapter of each book will contain the 
hiftory of the manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuftoms, 
language, drefs, diet, and diverfions of the people of Great 
Britain, during the period which is the fubje& of the firft di- 
vifion of the fame book, | 
Among the advantages attending the plan of this extenfive 
work, it is indifputable, that the fphere of hiftory will thereby 
VoL. XXXI, Fune, 1771. Ee be 
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406 Henry’s Hifory of Great Britain. Vol. 1. 

be greatly enlarged, and diverfified with many entertaining 
fubje&ts which were formerly excluded from the narration. By 
this means, readers alfo will havggan opportunity of indulging 
themfelves in the ftudy of fuch parts of hiftory as are moft 
agreeable to their particular taftes. For thefe and other rea- 
fons in favour of this work, confidered both colle&tively and 
feparately, it muft be owned, that the plan is extremely well 
adapted for conveying the moft comprehenfive hiftorical infor- 
mation, and gratifying the reader’s curiofity. We are of opi- 
nion, however, that the author will find very much difficulty 
in executing the whole upon fo diftin& a plan as he has pro- 
pofed. In fome of the fubfequent volumes, the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical hiftories are fo clofely conneéted, as fcarcely to ad- 
mit of a feparate narration ; and the variations of the man- 
ners and cuftoms, and of all the other articles allotted for the 
fubje&t of the laft chapter of every book, may, probably, ap- 
pear too flight and unimportant to attra& the attention, when 
compared with thofe of the antecedent and fucceeding periods 
of the hiftory. 

The firft chapter of this volume contains the civil and mili- 
tary hiftory of Great Britain, from the invafion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Cztar, to the arrival of the Saxons; 
and the fubfequent chapters are employed on the hiftory of 
their refpective fubje&ts, during the fame period, in the order 
which has already been related. 

In treating of the Druidical religion, our author mentions 
the annual feftival kept by the Celtz on the firft of May, 
which he fays is called Bellin, i.e. the fire of Bel, or Belinus, 
a word denominating the fun. According to Mr. Macpher- 
fon, of whofe remark on this fubjeét we gave an account in 
our laft Number, that feftival is called not Bellein, but Bel- 
Tein, which is a compofition of de/, a rock, and ‘tein, fire ; 
and fignifies the day of the fire on the rock, it being ufual to 
celebrate the anniverfary on fuch a fpot. ‘Though we do not 
pretend to any knowledge of the Celtic language ourfelves, we 
are induced to admit the authority of Mr. Macpherfon as the 
moft unqueftionable in fuch a point. It is certain from the 
beft information, with which we “have lately been favoured, 
that the above-mentioned feftival is named the Be/-Yein, and 
this fact ftrongly corroborates the etymology deduced by the 
author of the Introduétion. 

Dr. Henry has related in a very accurate manner the evidence 
of the early introduction of the Chriftian religion into Bri- 
fain, 

‘ The religious as well as civil antiquities of nations are come 


monly involyed in much obfcurity. This is evidently the om 
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Henry's Hifory of Great Britain. Yl. I. 407 
with regard to the precife time in which the Chriftian religion was 
‘jatroduced into thisifland, Either the firft Britith Chriftians kept 
No imemoirs of this happy event, or thefe memoirs have lon 
fince perifhed. Gildas, the moft ancient of our hiftorians, who 
flourithed in the fixth century, declares that he could find no 
‘Britith records of the civil and ecclefiaftic affairs of Britain, while 
it was fubjeét to the Romans;-and affures us, that if any fuch 
records had ever exifted, they had either been deftroyed by their 
enemies, or carried into foreign countries bv fome of the exiled 
Britons, We muft therefore, with that ancient hiftorian, be con- 
tented with what light and information we can collect from the 
writers of other nations, who incidentally mention the time, 
and other circumflances, of the planting of Chriftianity in this 
ifland. 

‘ Tt is highly probable, if not abfolutely certain, from the con- 
curring teftimonies of feveral writers, and from other circum: 
ftances, that Britain was vifited by the firft rays of the Gofpel be- 
fore the end, perhaps about the middle, of the firft century. Ter- 
tullian, in his book againft the Jews, which was written A. D. 
209, pofitively affirms, ‘‘ Tuat thofé parts of Britain into which 
the Roman arms had never penetrated, were become fubject to 
Chrift.”| From hence we may conclude, that Chriftianity had been 
known fome time before this in the Roman provinces in South 
Britain. Eufebius, bifhop of Cefaria, who flourifhed in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, was equally famous for his learning 
and integrity, and being in high favour with Conjtantine the 
Great, had the beft opportunities of being well informed of the 
ftate and hiftory of the Chriftian religion ia all the provinces of 
the Roman empire. fe wrote a book to demonttrate the truth of 
the Gofpel; in which he endeavours to prove, that the apoitles 
muft have been affiftted by fome power more than human, fince 
they had preached with fo much fuccefs, in fo many remote cities 
and countries, ** to the Romans, Perfians, Armenians, Parthians, 
Indians, Scythians, and to thofe which are called the Britifh 
iflands.” Now as the ftrength of this reafoning depended entirely 
on the truth of thefe facts, we have reafon to iuppoie that Eulebius 
knew they were undeniable: and if they were fo, it follows that 
the Gofpel was preached in this ifland in the apoftolick age. This 
is further confirmed by the following teftimony of Jueodorets 
«© Thefe, our fifhermen, publicans, and tent-makers, perfuaded 
not only the Romans and their fubjects, but alfo the Scythians, 
Sauromate, Indians, Perfians, Sere, Hyrcanians, Britons, Cim- 
mérians, and Germans, to embrace the religion of him who had 
been crucified.” Theodoret flourifhed in the former part of the 
fifth centuty, and was unqueitionably one o! the moft learned fa- 
thers of the church. To thefe we may fudicin the teftimony of 
Gildas, who feems to fix the time of the firit introduétion of the 
Chriftian religion into South Britain about the period of the great 
revolt and defeat of the Britons under Boadicia, A. D. 61. For 
having briefly mentioned thefe events, he adds, “In the mean 
time, Chrift the true fun afforded his rays; that is, the knowledge 
of his precepts, to this ifland, benumbed with extreme cold, hav- 
ing been at a great diftance from the fun ; I do not mean the fun 
in the firmament, but the eternal fun in heaven.” This was no 
doubt the tradition about this matter which prevaied in Britain in 
the beginning of the fixth century, when Gildas wrote; and it 
was probably not far from the truth. 

Ee2z We 
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* We thal be more difpofed to give credit to thefe teftimonies 
concerning the early introduction of the Chriftian religion into 
Britain, when we confider the ftate of that country, and of the 
church in thefe times. The emperor Claudius eftablifhed a Ro- 
man province in the fouth-eaft parts of Britain, A. D. 43: a Ro- 
man colony was foon after fettled at Camelodunum ; London and 
Verulam had become large, rich, and flourifhing municipia, or 
free cities, crowded with Roman citizens, before the revolt under 
Boadicia. All this muft certainly have occafioned a conftant and 
daily intercourfe between Rome and Britain; fo that whatever 
made any noife, or became the fubjeét of attention in that great 
capital of the world, conld not be long unknown in this ifland. 
Now it is unqueftionably certain that the Chriftian religion had 
not only made great progrefs at Rome in the reign of Claudius, 
but had even engaged the attention of the government. It muft 
therefore have been heard of, at leaft, in Britain before A. D. 54, 
when Claudius died. Before that year alfo many Britons of high 
rank had been carried prifoners to Rome, and others had gone thi- 
ther to negociate their affairs at the imperial court; and a much 
greater number of Romans had come from Rome into Britain, to 
occupy civil and military pofts in this ifland. Can it be fuppofed 
therefore that none of thefe Britons on their return into their own 
country, or of thefe Romans on their coming into this ifland, 
brought with them the knowledge of the Chriftian religion? It is 
much more probable, that among thofe great multitudes of people 
of all ranks who came from Rome into Britain between A. D. 43, 
and A. D. 54, there were fome, perhaps many Chriftians. Such, 
we have reafon to think, was that famous lady Pomponia Graecina, 
the wife of Aulus Plautius, the very firt governor of the Roman 
province in Britain ; of whom Tacitus gives this account. ‘* Pom- 

onia Grecina, an illuftrious lady, married to Plautius, who was 

onoured with an ovation or lefler triumph for his victories in 
Britain, was accufed of having embraced a ftrange and foreign 
fuperftition ; and her trial for that crime was committed to her 
huiband. He, according to ancient law and cuftom, convened 
her whole family and relations; and having, in their prefence, 
tried her for her life and fame, pronounced her innocent of any 
thing immoral. Pomponia lived many years after this trial, but 
always led a gloomy melancholy kind of life.” It is highly pro- 
bable, that the ftrange fuperftition of which Pomponia was accufed, 
was Chriftiavity ; for the Roman writers of thefe times knew very 
little of that religion, and always fpeak of it iu fuch flight contemp- 
tuous terms. ‘The great innocence of her manners, and the kind 
of life which the had led after her trial, render this ftill more pro- 
bable. Now if this illuftrious lady was really a Chriftian, and ac- 
companied her hufband during his refidence in Britain, from 
A. D. 43. to A. D. 47, fhe might be one of the firft who brought 
the knowletlge of Chrift into this ifland; and might engage fome 
of the firit preachers of the Gofpel to come into it in this very 
early period. But if the Chriftian religion made great progrefs 
and much noife at Rome in the reign of Claudius, 1t made much 
greater in that of his fucceffor Nero. For about the third year of 
that reign, A. D. 57, St. Paul, the moft zealous, eloquent, and 
fuccefsful of the apoftles, arrived at Rome, where he continued two 
whole years, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching thofe 
things which concern the Lord’ Jefus Chrift, with all confidence, no 


man forbidding him, In'this time, that great apoftle made a pro- 
digious 
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digious number of converts of many different nations, and of all 
ranks. For in a letter which he wrote from that city to the Phi- 
Jippians, he acquaints them, that his having been fent a prifoner 
to Rome, had fallen out rather into the furtherance of the Gofpel ; 
fo that his bonds in Chrift were manifeft in ali the palace, and in 
all other places. Befides, there were many other Chriftian preach- 
ers at Rome, at that time, who all fpoke with great boldnefs, and 
had their fhare of fuccefs. Now, among al] thefe numerous cone 
verts, isit not very probable that there were fome Britons, or fome 
Romans who had occafion foon after to gointo Britain; or at leaft 
fome who had friends in this ifland, to whom they would naturally 
communicate an account of the new religion which they had em- 
braced? There feems to be ftrong evidence that there was at leaft 
one Briton of high rank and great merit among St. Paul’s converts. 
This was Claudia, mentioned with Pudens, 2 Tim. iv. 21. who is 
thought to be the fame with Claudia, the wife of Pudens, a Britifhh 
lady fo much celebrated by Martial, for her beauty and virtue, in 
Epig. xiii. 1. 4. and Epig. liv. ].11. But however this may be, it 
appears to bé morally certain, from all thefe teftimonies and cir. 
cumftances, that the firft rays of the light of the Gofpel reached 
the fouth-eaft parts of this ifland fome time between .A. D. 43, 
and A. D. 61." 


To determine by whom Chriftianity was firft promulgated 
in this ifland, the author juftly reckons an inquiry equally 
difficult with the afcertainment of the precife time of its in- 
troduétion. He mentions, however, the principal authoriiies 
adduced by ecclefiaftical hiftorians in favour of a variety of 
primitive preachers ; and he gives feveral ingenious arguments 
for eftablifhing ‘the probability, that if, as fome writers al- 
ledge, the gofpel was firft made known in Britain by any of 
the apoftles, it muft rather have been by Paul than any other, 

A fyftem of the laws of the Britons, previous to the Roman 
conqueft, would form a curious fubje& for the contemplation 
of antiquarians ; but of this we are totally deprived by the 
inviolable ftatute of the druids, which exprefly prohibited the 
committing their laws to writing. Dr. Henry, however, has 
given us on this fubje& whatever could be colle&ed from an- 
cient authors ; and he is particularly explicit in delineating the 
fituation of Britain under the government of the Romans. 

The fame confined policy of the druids, which reftrited the 
declaration of the laws to thofe of their own order, has alfo 
buried the principles of their learning in impenetrable obfcu- 
rity. It appears, however, that natural philofophy was the 
_ fcience they chiefly cultivated. 


‘ They entered, fays our author, into many difquifitions and 
difputations in their {chools, concerning the form and ‘magnitude 
of the univerfe in general, and cf this earth in particular, and 
even concerning ,the moft fublime and hidden fecrets of nature. 
On thefe and the like fubjects they formed a variety of fyftems 
and hypothefes, which they delivered to their difciples in verte, 
that they might the more eafily retain them in their memories, 
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fince they were not allowed to commit them to writing. Strabo 
hath preferved one of the phyfiological opinions of the Draids 
concerning the univerfe, viz. that it was never to be entirely de- 
ftroyed or annihilated, but was to undergo a fucceffion of great 
changes and revolutions, which were to be produced fometimes by 
the power and predominancy of water, and fometimes by that of 
fire. This opinion, he intimates, was not peculiar to them, but 
was entertained alfo by the philofophers of other nations; and Ci- 
cero {peaks of it as a truth univerfally acknowledged and unde- 
niable. ‘ It is impoffible for us (fays he) to attain a glory that 
is eternal, or even of very long duration, on account of thofe de- 
luges and conflagrations of the earth, which muft neceffarily hap- 
ag at certain periods.” This ate which was entertained 
y the moft ancient philofophers of many different and very diftant 
nations, was probably neither the refult of rational enquiry in all 
thefe nations, nor communicated from one of them to others, but 
defcended to them al] from their common anceltors of the family 
of Noah, by tradition, but corrupted and mifunderftood through 
length of time, The agreement of the Druids with the philofo- 
phers of fo many other nations in this opinion, about the alternate 
diffolution and renovation of the world, gives us reafon to believe, 
that they agreed with them alfo in their opinion of its origin, from 
two djftinct principles, the one intelligent and omnipotent, 
which was God, the other inanimate and unaétive, which was 
matter. We are told by Cefar, that they had many difquifitions 
about the power of God, and, no doubt, amongit other particu- 
Jars, about his creating power. But whether they believed with 
fome, that matter was eternal, or with others, that it was created ; 
and in what manner they endeavoured to account for the difpo- 
fition of it into the prefent form of the univerfe, we are entirely 
ignorant, though they certainly had their fpeculations on thefe 
fubjeéts. We are only informed, that they did not exprefs their 
fentiments on thefe and the like heads in a plain and natural, but 
jn a dark, figurative, and enigmatical manner. This might in- 
cline us to fufpect, that Pythagoras had borrowed from them his 
doéctrine about numbers, to whofe myftical energy he afcribes the 
formation of all things; for nothing can be more dark and enig- 
matical than that doctrine. The Druids difputed likewife about 
the magnitudeand form of the world in general, and of the earth 
in particular, of which things they pretended to have a perfect 
knowledge. We know not what their opinions were about the di- 
menfions of the univerfe or of the earth, but we have feveral rea- 
fons to make us imagine that they believed both to be a {pherical 
form. This is vifibly the fhape and form of the fun, moon, and 
ftars, the moft confpicuous parts of the univerfe ; from whence it 
was natural and eafy to infer that this was the form.of the world 
and of theearth. Accordingly this feems to have been the opinion 
of the philofophers of all nations ; and the circle was the favourite 
figure of the Druids, as appears from the form both of their 
houfes and places of worfhip. Befides thefe general {peculations 
about the origin, diffolution, magnitude, and form of the world 
and of the earth, the Druids engaged in particular enquiries into 
the natures and properties of the different kinds of fubftances. 
But all their difcoveries in this moft ufeful and extenfive branch 
of natural philofophy, whatever they were, are entirely loft.” | 
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The author profecutes the fubjec& of druidical learning 
through all the various branches of fcience; and though hif- 
tory affords but very imperfect information of the ftate of thofe 
ages, it is, however, fufficient to convince us that they were 
far from being immerfed in total ignorance. 

Dr. Henry produces the teftimony of feveral ancient writers 
to prove, that Britain maintained a trade with foreign nation 
long before the Chriftian zra. 


‘ Befides this internal commerce which the people of Britain 
carried on among themfelves from the very commencement of civil 
fociety, and which gradually increafed as they improved in ¢j- 
vility, induftry and arts; they had commercial dealings with 
veral foreign nations in very ancient times. The firft of thefen 
tions which vifited this ifland on account of trade was unqueftion- 
ably the Phenicians. ‘This is pofitively affirmed by Strabo, and 
acknowledged by many other authors. ‘That people are generally 
believed to have been the inventors of navigation and foreign 
trade, and the inftructors of other nations in thefe moft ufeful arts, 
This much at leaft is certain, that they were the boldeft and moft 
expert mariners, the greateft and moft fuccefsful merchants of an- 
tiquity. After they had made themfelves perfettly well acquainted 
with all the coafts of the Mediterranean, had pranted colonies and 
built cities on feveral parts of thefe coafts, and had carried on, for 
fome ages, a prodigious and moft enriching trade with all the 
countries bordering on that fea; they adventured to pafs the Straits 
of Gibraltar about 1250 years before the beginning of the Cariftian 
zera, and pufhed their difcoveries both to the right and left of 
thefe Straits. On the right hand they built the city of Cadiz, in 
a fmall ifland near the coaft of Spain; and from thence profecuted 
their difcoveries and their trade with great {pirit and advantage. 
They foon became acquainted with all the coafts, and many of the 
interior parts of Spain, which was to them, for fome ages, as great” 
a fource of wealth as thenew world was afterwards to the Spani- 
ards. Purfuing their inquiries after trade and gain ftill further 
northward, they acquired a perfect knowledge of the weftern coatts 
of Gaul; and at length difcovered the Scilly iflands, and the fouth- 
weft coafts of Britain. 

‘ It is impoffible to fix the time of this laft difcovery of the 
Pheenicians with certainty and precifion. Some writers are of opi- 
nion that this ifland was difcovered by that adventurous people be- 
fore the Trojan war, and not long after it was firft inhabited by 
colonies from the continent of Gaul. If we could be certain that 
the tin, in which the Tyrians or Pheenicians traded in the days of 
the prophet Ezekiel, was brought from Britain, we fhould be ob- 
liged to embrace this opinion. But as we know that they found 
great quantities of tin, as well as of more precious metals in Spain, 
we cannot fix the zra of their arrival in Britain from this circum- 
ftance. The learned Bochart, and others from him, fix the time 
when the Pheenicians firft difcovered the Caffiterides, or Scilly 
iflands, to the year of the world 3100, and before Chrift 904; 

while others imagine that this difcovery was made by Hiimilco, a 
famous mariner of antiquity, who was fent from Carthage with a 
fleet to explore the feas and coafts northward of the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, about 600 years before the beginning of the Chriftian era, 
Ee4 Though 
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Though nothing can be determined with certainty about fo remote 
an event, this laft opinion feems to be the moft probable. For 
Herodotus, who flourifhed about 440 years before our Saviour, 
fays, that the Greeks in his time received all their tin from the 
iflands called Caffiterides, but that he knew not in what part of the 
world thefe iflands were fituated. This is a direct proof that the 
Scilly iflands, and adjacent continent cf Britain, were difcovered 
before this period; and that the Phcenicians, who had made 
this valuable difcovery, ftill concealed their fituation from other 


Nations.” 

It is evident from the information of antient writers, that 
dogs conftituted a confiderable article in the exports, during 
the early period of the Britifh commerce ; and it feems to be 
no lefs certain, that great numbers of flaves were likewife ex- 
ported from Britain, to be fold in the Roman market. The 
author’s plaufible conjecture in regard to the amount of the 
duties on the Britifh trade, may ferve to: fhew the flourithing 
ftate it maintained even under the government of the Romans. 


* It is in vain to attempt to form an exact eitimate of the annyal 
value of the duties that were Jevied by the Romans on the trade of 
this iland. This, at firft, was probably no great matter; though 
even then the emperor Auguftus did not think it unworthy of his 
attention. But as the people of Britain gradually improved in agri- 
culture, arts, and manufaétures under the government of the Ro- 
mans, their trade increafed ; both its exports and imports became 
more various and valuable ; and the duties arifing from them more 
confiderable. Thefe at laft (if we may be allowed to indulge a con- 
jecture) might perhaps amount to 500,oo00l. per annum, ora fourth 
part of the wtiole revenues of Britain, in the moft flourifhing times 
of the Roman government. This will not appear an extravagant 
fuppofition, when, if we reflect, that for one article, as much corn 
was exported from this ifland in one year (359) as loaded eight 
hundred large fhips. It will appear ftill more credible, when we 
confider the flourifhing ftate of the internal trade of Britain in the 
Roman times; and that all the goods that were bought and foldin 
the public fairs and markets, to which the merchants were by law 
obliged to bring their goods, paid a*tax of the fortieth part of the 
Jum for which they were fold, to the government, as well as thofe 
that were exported and imported. Nay, even thofe goods that were 
not fold, paid a certain tax or toll for the liberty of expofing them 
to fale. When all thefe things are taken into the account, the 
above conje€ture concerning‘the annual amount of the Roman 
cuftoms in Britain, ia the moft flourifhing times of their govern- 
ment, will perhaps be thought by many, rather too moderate than 
too high.’ 

The author endeavours to vindicate the ancient Britons from 
the imputation of a promifcuous commerce between the fexes, 
as related by Czfar and Dio; and it maft be owned, that the 


univerfal indignation of the Brigantes againft their queen Car- 
jilmandua, on account of her gallantries, affords ftrong pre- 


fuinption for the juftice of fuch an exculpatory reprefentation. 
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« It is, fays he, a little uncertain whether or not we ought to 
réckon chaftity among the national virtues of the ancient Britons. 
If we could depend upon the truth of fome anecdotes related of 
them by ancient authors, we fhould be led to think that they were 
not very delicate or fcrupulous in that point. In particular, if we 
may believe Dio, the people of Caledonia, in the beginning of the 
third’ century, when they were invaded by the emperor Severus, 
had all their wives in common, and brought up all their children 
in common, as not knowing to what father any of them belonged. 
To confirm this account, he relates a pretended converfation be- 
tween the emprefs Julia, and the wife of Argetocoxus, a Britifh 

rince ; in which the emprefs having upbraided the Britith ladies 

or this promifcuous intercourfe, the other made a fmart reply, 
not denying, but retorting the charge on the Roman ladies. Czx- 
far gives much the fame account of the Britons of the South in 
his time, in this refpeét. ‘* Ten or twelve perfons, who are com- 
monly near relations, as fathers, fons, and brothers, all have their 
wives in common. But the children are prefumed to belong to 
that man to whom the mother was married.’” There are feveral 
confiderations, however, which may juftly make us diftruft the 
truth of thefe accounts. It is very probable that Cefar, Dio, and 
others were deceived by appearances, and were led to entertain 
this opinion of the promifcuous intercourfe of the fexes among the 
ancient Britons, by obferving the promifcuous manner in which 
they lived, and particularly in which they flepr. The houfes of 
‘the Britons were not like ours at prefent, or like thofe of the Ro- 
mans in thofe times, divided into feveral diftiné&t apartments ; but 
confifted cf one large circular room or hall, with a fire in the 
middle ; around which the whole family, and vifitants, men, wo- 
men, and children, flept on the floor, in one continued bed of 
ftraw or rufhes. 

‘ This excited unfavourable fufpicions in the minds of ftrangers, 
accuftomed to a more decent manner of living ; but thefe fufpicions 
were probably without foundation. For the ancient Germans, who 
were in many refpects extremely like the ancient Britons, and lived 
in the fame promifcuous and crouded manner, were remarkable for 
their chaftity and conjugal fidelity. Nay, though the pofterity of 
the Britons continued to live in the fame manner, both in Wales 
and the Highlands of Scotland, many ages after this period, it is 
well known to have had no ill effeét on their morals. If we con- 
sult the poems of our moft ancient Britith bard, who was cotem- 
porary with the hiftorian Dio, and much better acquainted with the 
manners of his country than any foreigner could be, they abound 
with the mott beautiful defcriptions of the modefty, innocence, and 
virtue of the Britith ladies, and the honour and conjugal affection 
of both fexes.’ 


We hall extraét the account of the ceremony of the Deif- 
cal, from the chapter on the manners of the ancient Britons, 


‘ It hath been a very ancient cuftom, which hath prevailed al . 
moft in all countries, for men to approach their fuperiors, efpe- 
cially perfons of very high rank, and to exprefs their refpect for 
them, with geftures and ceremonies very much refembling thofe 
with which they approached their altars, and expreffed their ve- 
neration for the objects of their religious ret The affections 


which they intended to exprefs towards thefe different objects = 
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of the fame kind, they were naturally led to exprefs them in the 
fame manner. Of this examples miglit be brought from the 
hiftory of every age and country, if it were neceflary; but the fol- 
lowing very remarkable one from the hiftory of Britain in this pe- 
riod, will be fufficient. The temples of the ancient Britons were 
all circular; and the Druids, in performing the public offices of 
their religion, never neglected to make three turns round the altar, 
accompanied by all the worfhippers. This practice was fo habitual 
to the ancient Britons, that it continued, in fome places, many - 
ages after the Druids and their religion were both deftroyed. ** In 
the Scottih ifles, the vulgar never come to the ancient facrificing 
nd fire-hallowing Karns, but they walk three times round them, 
rom eaft to welt, according to the courfe of the fun, This fanc- 
ified tour, or round by the fouth, is called Deifcal, from Deas or 

efs, the right-hand, and Soil or Sul the fun; the right-hand be- 
ing ever next the heap or cairn.” In the fame ifles it is the cuftom 
and fathion of the people to teftify their refpect for their chieftains, 
the proprietors of their feveral ifles, and other perfons of diftinc- 
tion, by performing the Deifcal round them in the fame manner. 
A gsotiqman giving an account of his reception in one of the 
weltern iflands, of which he was proprietor, defcribes the cere- 
mony of the Deifcal in this manner: ‘* One of the natives would 
needs exprefs his high efteem for my perfon, by making a tura 
round about me fun-ways, and at the fame time blefling me, and 
wifhing me all‘happineis. .But I bid him let alone that piece of 
homage, telling him I was fenfible of his good meaning towards 
me. But this poor man was very much difappointed, as were allo 
his neighbours ; for they doubted not but this ancient ceremon 
would have been very acceptable to me; and-one of them told 
me that this was a thing due to my character from them, as to 
their chief and patron; and that they could not, and would not 
fail to perform it.” It is highly probable, that the fuperititious 
and ceremonious Deifcal were both of the fame origin and anti- 
quity ; and that both had been univerfally practifed by the ancient 
Britons; the one as an act of worthip to their Gods, and the other 
as a piece of politenefs to their princes and chieftains.’ 


A few other cuftoms of the ancient Britons relating to war, 
and the framing of alliances, are not unworthy the attention 
of a curious reader. 


‘ When an unfortunate chieftain implored the protection and 
affftance of another, he approached the-place of his refidence with 
a fhield all bloody in one hand, to imtimate the death of his 
friends ; and a broken fpear in the other, to reprefent his own” in- 
capacity to revenge them. A prince having immediate occafion 
for the afliftance of bis warlike followers, to repel fome fudden in- 
vafion, or engage in fome expedition, befides ftriking the thield 
and founding the horn, to give warning to thofe who were within 
hearing; he fent the Cran-tara, ora flick burnt at the end and 
dipped in the blood of a goat, by a fwift meflenger, to the neareft 
hamlet, where he delivered it, without faying one word, but the 
name of the place of rendezvous. This Cran-tara, which was 
well underftood to denounce deftruétion by fire and fword, to all 
who did not obey this fummons, was carried with great rapidit 
from village to village; and the prince, in a little time, found 


himfelf furrounded by all his warriors, ready to obey his com- 
| mands, 
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mands. When one chieftain entered the territories of another on 
a friendly vifit, he and his followers carried their {pears inverted, 
with their points behind them ; but when they came with a hoftil 
intention, they carried them with the points before. An invading 
army never neglected to craw blood from the firft animal they met 
with on the enemy’s ground, and fprinkle it upon their colours. 
When two hoftile armies lay near to each other, it was the con 
cuftom of the commanders of both, to retire from their troor 
and {pend the night before a battle, each by himfelf: alone, medi 
tating on the difpofitions he intended to make in the approaching 
action. When a Britifh prince gained a victory, he feldom ne 
leéted to ereét fome trophy or monument on the field of batt 
to perpetuate the memory of his fuccefs, and fpeak to other years, 
Thefe monuments confifted commonly of one large ftone place 
erect in the ground, without any infcription; of which there aré 
many {till ftanding in different parts of Britain; though they havé 
proved unequal to their charge, and have not been able to pre- 
ferve the names or memories of thofe who ereétedthem. As th 
Britifh warriors had their arms put into their hands in public, an 
with various ceremonies, fo they refigned them, when they became 
old and unfit for the toils of war, in the fame public manner, and 
with equal ceremony. When two Britifh kings or chiefs made 
peace after a war, or entered into an alliance, they commonl 
confirmed the peace or alliance by feafting together, by exchang- 
ing arms, and fometimes by drinking a few drops of each other's 
blood; which was efteemed a moft facred and inviolable bond of 
friendthip.” 

The author has fufficiently vindicated the Britons from any 
peculiar inclination to farcophagy, and we think he accounts 
in a natural manner for the miftake of St. Jerome, who relates, 
that they were canibals while he was a boy, about the middle 
of the fourth century, 

To this work are fubjoined four maps of ancient Britain, 
one of Ptolemy’s Geography reétified ; another, according to 
the Itinerary of Antoninus; one delineating the Nositia Imperiis 
and the fourth, a map of Britain in the moft perfec ftate of 
the Roman power and government. Thefe charts are illuf- 
trated by commentaries, and the modern names of places,. 
The Appendix contains likewife, a Differtation on the Roman 
Walls in Britain, togetheravith adraught. In the conclufion, 
we are prefented-with copies of the Lord’s Prayer, in the an- 
cient Britith language, the Welfh, the Cornifh, the Erfe, and 
the Irifh ; which the author propofes continuing through the 
fubfequent books, to fhew the variation of the Britifh language 
in the feveral periods of hiftory, 

Upon the whole, this volume, which is publifhed both as a 
part and fpecimen of a great projefted work, is conduéted up- 
on a plan calculated to convey the fulleft information relating, 
to the ftate and tranfaGtions of the inhabitants of Britain in 
every period, that is poflible to be obtained from hiftory ; and 
we think, upon an impartial examination, that the execution is 
fuitable to the defign. 
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Il. A Treatife on Female Difeafes: in ubich are alfo comprebinded 
thofe moft incident to Pregnant and Cbild-bed Women. By Henry 


Manning, M.D: So. 55. 34. in boards, Baldwin. 


"TH clafs of difeafes which this author has chofen for the 

fubje& of his practical obfervations, is one of the moft 
comprehenfive in phyfic, and has likewife been treated of 
more fuperficially than any other department in that province. 
It is attended’with the double advantage of atfording ample 
fcope to the writer, and much ufeful information, particularly 
to young practitioners. Had Dr. Manning reftricted his la- 
bours, even to abridging the prolixity, and correcting the er- 
rors of Aftruc, his treatife would ftill have been of great ad- 
vantage to the profeffion; but, as he has produced a work, 
not only devoid of many of the faults of that celebrated 
author, but alfo enlarged with the diforders of pregnant and 
child-bed women, and enriched with many new obfervations, 
it is intitled to the attention of the faculty. 

The firft chapter in this volume contains a phyfiological 
account of the menftrual evacuation, where the author, with 
great force of argument, maintains the doctrine of a general 
plethora ; and has alfo given a fatisfatory folution of two pro- 
blems refpefiing the phenomena of that difcharge, The firft 
is, why the flux, having once begun, fhould not always 
continue ? and the other, why, in temperate climates efpeci- 
ally, its returns fhould for the moft part be confined within 
the term of a lunar period ? 


* As to the firft of thefe queftions, fays he, it is evident from the 
gaan tev which have been already advanced, that the flux muft 

¢ periodical, and not conftant. Whenever the difcharge has pro- 
ceeded to a certain degree, the plethora, which is its true caufe, is 
thereby exhaufted. By this means the diftenfion is neceflarily taken 
off the uterine veffels, which, by their contractile power, will quickly 
reftore themfelves to their natural dimenfions ; and in that fituation 
they will refift the farther paflage of the red blood, till a new ple- 
thora, forming itfe!f by degrees, dilates them afrefh, and then a 
new flux unavoidably fucceeds: in which manner it will continue 
to ftop, and be renewed, alternately, for any number of times. 

‘ In refpeét to the limitation of the periods, that certainly muft 
be refolved into an eftablifhed law of nature, whereby the feveral 
powers, concerned in this evacuation, require a particular fpace of 
time to produce their mutual effect ; and it would be as fruitlefs 
to enquire, as immaterial for us to know, why the menftrual flux 
fhould be generajly limited to a lunar month, as why the heavenly 
bodies fhould be originally ordained to perform their feveral re- 
volutions in certain ftated times, rather than any other periods of 
longer or fhorter duration. The plethora muft neceffarily require 
fome time to be formed, from the termination of one difcharge 

to 
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to the commencement of another; and that time, while other cir- 
cumftances are equal, will always continue pretty nearly the fame; 
- but if thefe fhould vary, the time will likewife vary in the fame 
proportion. : : 

‘ In women who are healthy the flux proceeds in an uniform 
courle to the years of forty or forty-five; at which time the pe- 
riods become gradually more irregular and protracted to the de- 
cline of life, which, in this temperate climate, is commonly efti- 
mated at the age of fifty, when it generally altogether ceafes, and 
along with it the capacity of having children. There are many 
inftances, however, of the evacuation continuing fome years lon- 
ger ; and authors record hiftories of fome women who have had 
their menfes, and even proved mothers, at a much more advanced 
age. In general, it ceafes fooner in thofe who have had it early, 
than in lens with whom it has begun later.’ 


. He very juftly explodes the opinion of there being a noxi- 
ous quality in the menftrual blood, and fuggefts the ftrongeft 
prefumptive arguments for afcertaining the local origin of the 
flux. 


¢ The menftrual blood has been thought by many to be ex- 
tremely different from the common mals, and to poffefs many 
ftrange and even noxious qualities. Antient authors abound 
with various whimfical relations to this purpofe; nor are fome of 
the moderns altogether free from fo ill grounded a prejudice, 
Mifled by particular hypothefes, they have imagined, that the 
menftrual blood being of a venomous and corrupted nature, it 
was expelled from the body, in order to free the habit from its 
pernicious effects. 

‘ Thefe erroneous opinions feem to have creer? fprung from 
Afia, and other hot countries, where the meniftrual blood, being 
once extravafated within the cavity of the uterus, and detained for 
fome time among the folds of the vagina, muft neceflarily acquire 
an higher degree of acrimony than in more temperate climates, 
Wherefore, as a commerce with women in that fituation, was 
fometimes obferved to produce certain inconveniencies to the other 
fex, it was exprefly forbidden by the law of Mofes, under the fe- 
vereft penalties ; and certain days were allotted for purification, 
by means of proper ablutions, before the Ifraelitifh women, either 
after their natural evacuations, or delivery, were permitted to 
renew the freedoms of the conjugal ftate: from whence, the fame 
falutary cuftom was early adopted by the neighbouring nations, 
and ftijl continnes to be practifed all over the Eaft. But the Jewith 
priefts, miftaking the genuine fenfe of their legiflator, interpreted 
thefe neceflary precautions into an infinuation of fome inherent 
malignity in the uterine hemorrhage, as the true caufe of fo rigid 
an inftitution; and by degrees, fuperftition, to which they were 
naturally much addiéted, fupplied a thoufand chimeras. to con- 
firm their opinion. By this means, and the carelefinefs of fuce 
ceeding times, which admitted this erroneous interpretation with 
too implicit a credulity, the menftrual blood came at length 
to be univerfally ftigmatifed as a poifonous recrement. Hippo- 
crates, however, who followed no other guide but nature, affords 
not the fmalleft authority for this abfurd dottrine. On the con- 
trary, he evidently entertained the higheft idea of the perfect pu. 
rity of the menftraal blood, by comparing it with that which Pee 
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from 2 victim. And, indeed, when we confider, among ‘other 
things, the purpofe for which it is apparently defigned in time of 
pregnancy, we cannot avoid concluding it-to be of a foft, mild, 
and balfamic nature; otherwife, it would certainly make a very 
improper nourifhment for the feetus. | : 

« Great controverfies have arifen among authors, concerning the 
local origin of the monthly difcharge; fome contending that it 

roceeds from the vagina as well as the uterus, while others afcribe 
it to the former only. This fingularity of opinion feems to have 
beén occafioned by an appearance of the menfes in fome women 
se the firft months of pregnancy. The fact cannot be con- 
tradiéted’; but yet it needs not appear very furprifing. The fcetus, 
at this time, is too fmall to confume the whole quantity of blood 
that ufed to pafs by the futerus ; in confequence of which, efpeci- 
ally if the woman be naturally of a plethoric habit, a redundancy 

ill enfue. ‘The fuperfluous portion muft be difcharged by fome 
outlet or other ; and therefore, as it cannot fiad a way through its 
ordinary channel, whofe veflels are now fealed up by the adhefion 
of the placenta, it is highly probable, from the contiguous fitua- 
tion of the vagina, that the opening will be made at this part. 
Such a circumftance, however, being the'confequence of a violent 
effort only, and happening but in a few rare and uncommon in- 
ftances, can never be fuccefsfully urged, to invalidate thofe con- 
clufions which have been repeatedly deduced from the more fteady 
and ordinary courfe of nature. Befides obfervations made on fub- 
jects who have died with the difcharge upon them, a variety of 
other confiderations renders it much more probable, that the men- 
rual flux, in a natural ftate, proceeds from the uterus, and not 
rom the vagina. The texture of the uterus is thick, foft, and 
yafcular, and confequently, better adapted to a fecretory office, 
than the thin, firm, and membranous fubftance of the vagina, 
The uterus, befides, from the firft moment of conception to the 
hour of birth, being the natural habitation of the foetus, whofe 
nourifhment appears, by the moft irrefragible evidence, to depend 
upon the menitrual blood alone, it is more analogous to the wife 
conduct of nature in all her other operations, that the evacuation 
fhould be made at that part, where only it can be fubfervient to 
its original intention.” 

Among the variety of praétical improvements which are 
here fuggefted, Dr. Manning recommends the ufe of a pair of 
flannel drawers, impregnated every morning with the vapours 
of myrrh, maftic, and olibanum, as of great advantage in 
the fiuor albus, and particularly efficacious in removing the 
pain in the finall of the back, where that fymptom was trou- 
blefome. _ He has alfo given a cafe of the fuccefsful exhibition 
of calomel in the infancy of that diforder, which determines 
the circumftances where fuch a remedy may be proper. 

_ € When fhe difeafe is in its infancy, without any ulcers in the 
uterus, and there is no room to fufpeé that it had been owing to 
any venereal infection, it feems more eligible to refrain from the 
tfe of calomel, as what, by its weight and fubtility, might farther 
injure the uterine veflels, which are already too much relaxed. 
However, if the matter be tharp and feetid, and the difeafe of long 
ftanding, fo that there is reafon to apprehend lefs pernicious con- 
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fequences from penetrating the fmall dués, which are then become 
fo patalous, than by fuffering the difeafe to be fupported by ob- 
ftructions, which may exift in the veffels of the uterus, it is cer- 
tainly expedient to try the effects of that remedy; and in fuch cir= 
Gaeta I have found it of great advantage. Nay, Ihave fome- 
times been induced to adminifter mercury at an early period, where 
the vafcular fyftem feemed to be much obftruéted with vifcid fluids, 
of which the following cafe is an inftance. 

‘ A young woman, of a lax and phlegmatic habit of body, and 
about twenty-three years of age, had her men/es entirely fupprefled 
for near four months. In a few weeks after the beginning of her 
complaint, the felt an indolent tumour in one of her brealts, and, 
much about the fame time, was fenfible of being feized with the 
fluor albus. ‘The matter was white and of a good confiftence, but 
the quantity pretty confiderable. She was ordered five grains of 
calomel, to be taken at night with conferye of rofes, and parged 
off next morning with rhubarb ; bothtwhich were repeated at fhort 
intervals for four times. The running fenfibly diminifhed aftér 
the fecond dofe. An emollient and diffolving embrocation was 
daily applied to the tumour, which alfo vifibly declined. An infu- 
fign of bitters, and chalybeate medicines in wine, was afterwards’ 
prefcribed ; by the ufe of which, in about a month after the com- 
mencement of the cure, her menfes returned, and the was entirely 
relieved from all her complaints.’ | 


In the chapter on the Hyfteric Paffion, our author appears 
to have greatly availed himfelf of the judicious obfervations of 
Dr. White, whofe opinion he has adopted concerning the oc- 
cafional caufes of that diforder. We fhall extra& the paffage 
on the expediency of bleeding in the paroxyfm, as being a 
fubje& much difputed.. : 


‘ In treating of the cure of the hyfteric paffion, as being 4 pe- 
riodical difeafe, it is neceflary to confider the fubject in two diftin® 
views, namely, that of the paroxyfms, and that of the intervals 
betwixt them, or the temporary and radical cure. Phyficians have 
univerfally agreed in the proper method of attaining the latter, 
but their opinions, in refpect to the former, have been different 
and even totally oppofite to each other. The principal obje& of 
difpute is the expediency of bleeding, when the paroxifm is vio- 
lent. It is urged in condemnation of that praétice, that,’ as the 
remote caufes which produce the hyfteric difeafe, are fuch as weaken 
the conftitution, an evacuation, which tends manifeftly to increafe 
that debility, ought never to be admitted upon the. principles of 
rational indication : for that it would be highly abfurd to expec 
even any temporary advantage from fuch a method of cure, as, if 
confidered in a prophylaétic relation to the difeafe, we mutt ‘allow 
to be extremely deleterious. In anfwer to this, argument, it is in- 
fifted upon by the advocates for phlebotomy, that Hough bleeding, 
in certain circumftances, has a natural tendency to diminifh the 
ftrength of the conftitution, yet in general, fiich an effeét-of that 
evacuation is not uniform, but relative; and.that in a vigleht pa- 
roxijm of the hyiteric paflion, when the circulatiof of the blood is 
either much obftruéted, or tumultuoufly agitated, by fpafms and 
convulfions, it is infinitely preferable to adopt an expedient which 


may obyiaie fuch imminent danger, rather than, from the dppré~ 
henfion 
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henfion of more diftant and precarious confequences, timidly to 
abandon the patient to the hazard of inftantaneous deftruétion. 
That in ail cafes where oppofite indications take place, that which 
is the moft important and indifpenfible ought ever to attract our 
chief attention; and that it would be vain to look forward with 
caution to uncertain contingencies, if we fhould be deaf to the in- 
violable fuggeftions of extreme neceflity. 

* Such are the arguments made ufe of for and againft the prac- 
tice of bleeding. ‘To confider the queftion in the light of theory’ 
only, and on which of the fides the determination might be moit 

enerally beneficial, it would perhaps be prudent to fufpend our 
udgment: but if we conduét our deliberations with an attentive 
regard to the conftitution of individuals, there is fcarce a f{pecula- 
tive point in phyfic which may be determined with lefs hefitation. 
Unhappily for medical fcience, phyficians, in forming opinions 
from their practical obfervations, have too often contracted preju- 
dices, and drawn F ge conclufions from too few, uneftabliflied, 
and accidental facts. Hence various and oppofite precepts have 
arifen in the practice of phyfic, and men miftaking, in fome in- 
ftances, the cafual and uncertain events of difeafes for the imme- 
diate effects either of the omiffion or application of a particular 
remedy, have univerfally recommended, or condemned, the ufe of 
it, though it can only be hurtful or advantageous in particular cir- 
cumftances. On fuch principles as thefe has the prattice of bleed- 
ing been traduced, as injurious, by fome phyficians, in every hyf- 
teric paroxyfm. But whoever confiders the great commotions into 
which the whole animal ceconomy is thrown in a violent fit of that 
diforder, will be fatisfied of the expediency of fuch an evacuation, 
where the patient is plethoric, or there is a ftoppage of any natu- 
ral difcharge. In a common difficulty of breathing, when the 
lungs are much infaréted, we are often under an abfolute neceffity 
of letting blood, to facilitate refpiration ; and how much more 
ftrongly muft that difcharge be indicated, when not only the free 
circulation of the blood is obitructed by a fpafmodic conftriétion of 
the pulmonary veficles, but alfo the fluids are almoft totally accu. 
mulated in the internal parts, by reafon of the univerfal fpafm and 
coldnefs of the furface and extremities of the body? In fo urgent 
a fituation, to withhold the lancet for a moment, might prove the 
irreparable deftruction of the patient. Wherever, therefore, the 
convulfive motions are violent, and the perfon of a plethoric con- 
ftitution, the operation of bleeding ought to be performed with- 
out the fmalleft delay. For unqueftionable experience authorizes 
us to expect, from that refource, a f{peedier and more favourable 
termination of the paroxifm. In dangerous difeafes we are allowed 
to try a doubtful remedy rather than none; and though the moft 
rational methods of cure may fometimes prove unfuccefsful, it is 
more juftifiable in the phyfician, to follow boldly the moft urgent 
indications, than to facrifice his judgment to the fear of an inju- 
rious fufpicion, that he had deftroyed by temerity a life which he 


could not preferve.’ 

Befides elucidating feveral controverted points, this treatife 
contains fuch a fyftem of female difeafes, as is not to be 
found in any former publication: we are therefore far from 
over-rating its merit, when we admit it to be the moft ufeful 


production on the fubjedt, 
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Lil. The prefent State of Mufie in France and Italy: or, The Foute 
nal of a Lour through thofe Countries, undertaken to colle2 Mateo 
vials for a General Hiffory of Mufic. By Charles Burney,, 
Muf. D. svo. 5s. fewed. Becket and Co. | 


A General hiftory of mafic, if executed with that deptb, as 

well as delicacy, which the fubjeé& deferves, cannot fail 
of being highly interefting, ufeful, and inftructive, to all lo- 
vers and profeffors of that charming art : we make no feruple 
to ufe the word depth, becaufe, however mufic may be reckon- 
ed among the gay and light ftudies, (and, indeed, with the 
young, airy, fafhionable people of the world, it is no more) ; 
yet when purfued witli that ardour and perfeverance, which 
aims at perfection, either in theory or pradtice, it is certainly 
a moft fevere and laborious one. 

The prefent attempt may te called new, as nothing very 
fatisfactory on this head has hitherto made its appearance 
in the world; unlefs the firft volume of the Hiftory of Mafic, 
by Padre Martini of Bologna, may be reckoned fuch ®. 

Of this work, indeed, and the worthy father, who is ftill 
employed in compofing it, our author fpeaks in the higheft 
terms of refpect and affeétion; but at the fame time informs 
us, ‘ that he is far advanced in years, and is of an infitm con- 
ftitution, having a very bad cough, {welled legs, and a fickly 
countenance; fo that there is reafon to fear, he will hardly 
have life and health fufficient to complete his learned, inge- 
nious, and extenfive plan.’ 

Of father Martini’s Hiftory, it feems two editions are in- 
tended to be given at the fame time, the onein quarto, the 
other in folio, each to confilt of five volumes ; of which the firft 
only is as yet publifhed, and that in both fizes. . This firft is 
chiefly employed, we are told, in the Hiftory of Mufic among 
the Hebrews; the fecond and third are to comprize that of 
the ancient Greeks; the fourth, the Latin and Roman mufic, 
with the hiftory of mufic in the church; and the fifth is to 
be appropriated to modern mufic and muficians.— . 

But, notwithftanding our author’s high encomiums of the 
learning and worth of this good man, -his friend, it muft be 





* Bontempi at the latter end of the laft century ; Bourdelot, 
Bonet, and Burette, in the beginning of this, and M de Blainville, 
lately, have publithed hiftories of mufic which are neither general, 
profound, nor fatisfactory ; but fuppofing them to have iil thefe 
qualities, they are not in Englth, nor do we know of any attempt 
at a general hiftory of mufic, which has yet appeared in our lan- 
guage. 
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acknowledged, that there is fomething terrifying i in the found 
of five volumes in folio ! 

As to the hiftory of mufic in the church, and that of mo- 
dern mufic and muficians, (both of which together we find, 
will hardly fill one volume and an half of the five) there may 
be fufficient authorities to reft on: but, in the name of Pati- 
ence, how are near four more volumes in folio, to be ftuffed 
out with accounts of Hebrew; Greek, and Roman mufic ?— 
of which we certainly dnow fo very little; that the mighty void 
muft be {welled up with fable and conje€lure, to rife to fuch 
an enormous bulk, which nothing but the perfeyerance of 
fome Dutch or German commentator can ever hope to over- 
come. 

Our author’s intended hiftory feems fo wear a more pro- 
mifing afpe&—there appears in his prefent performance (tho’ 
calculated only to acquaint the public with his plan, and the 
materials he has collected) a compafs of reading and knowledge, 
that fhow his refearches have by no means been confined within 
the limits of his own profeflion.— A commerce with the refined 
and enlightened part of the world are no lefs vifible in the 
courfe of the work ; the ftile and manner in which he has treat- 
ed his fubject fufficiently thew it. 

His fuccefs in colleéting materials and information through: 
out his whole progres feems to have been fuch as leaves no- 
thing to wifh on that fcore ; fo that if to thefe advantages dili- 
gence be added, we may hope to fee a work that will give 
pleafure and inftru€tion to the reader, and credit to its author. 

Though the obje& of this tour was profeffedly mufic, and 
nothing elfe, (which has in general, perhaps, been rather too 
ftri&tly adhered to) yet here and there fome few accounts and 
obfervations of a lefs dry, and a more entertaining nature, 
have found their way into our author’s journal, which are ei- 
ther fo interefling in themfelves, or fo worked up, as to make 
us wifh for more. 

We fhall give our readers extraéts from the book itfelf, 
in confirmation of what we have advanced; from which 
they may themfelves form fome judgment of the merit of the 


prefent performance, and, likewife fome idea of what they 
. may in future hope or expeét from the author, 3 he goes on 


with his promifed biftory of mufic. 

The author begins his mufical enquiries at Lite and from 
thence proceeds to Paris ; at which place he carries his reader 
tothe king of France’s library, to the ferious and comic opera, 
to the concert fpirituel, the playhoufe, the Boulevard, toa 
private concert, and to feveral churches. From thence he 
proceeds to Lyons, and from Lyons to Geneva. Near which 

4 | place 
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place he had an interview with M. de Voltaire; the account 
which he gives of this celebrated writer, and of Ferney, thé 
place of his refidence, is entertaining. 

At Geneva Dr. Burney meets with M. Serre, an ingenious 
theorift, and with M. Fritz, a celebrated compofer and pet- 
former on the violin. . 

At Turin, he gives a very interefting and animated account 
of the two Bezozzi's, whom he vifited and heard perform 3 
has an interview and converfation with the learned Padre ‘Bec- 
caria, fo well known in England by his writings on Eleétrigity, 
and gives fome account of the king Of Sardinia’s chapel, and 
of the theatres. j ; : 

We find ourfelves induced, by the novelty of the fubjeé, 
to indulge our readers with more frequent and diffufive extracts 
fiom this entertaining narrative : and we cannot pafs by fo capi- 
tal a city as Milan, wholly unnoticed. 


© MILAN. But what T was moft curious after here, was the 
Ainbrofian chant or church fervice, which is pectiliar to Milan, af- 
_ ter the manner inftituted by St. Ambrofe, two hundred years be- 
Fore the Roman, or that of St. Gregory.’"— 

‘ Friday, July t7. After hearing the fervice chatited in the Am- 
brofian manner, peculiar to this place, I was introduced to Signor 
a André Fioroni, Maéftro di Capella at the great church, who 
fivited mie into the orcheftra, thewed me the fervices they were 
jut going to fing, printed on wood, in four parts, the cantus and 
tenor on the left fide, and altus et baffus on the right, without 
bars. Out of this one book, after the tone was given by the or- 
ganift, the whole four parts were fung without the organ. There 
was one boy, and three caftrati for the foprano and contr‘alto, 
with two tenors and two bafes, under the direction of Signor Fio- 
roni, who beat the time, and now and then fung. Thefe fervices 
were compoféd about one hundred and fifty years ago, by a Maef- 
tro di Capella of the Duomo, and are much in the ftile of our fer- 
vices of that time, confiting of good harmony, ingenious points, 
and contrivances, but no melody. From hence | went home with 
Signor Fioroni, who was fo obliging as to thew me all his mufical 
curiofities, (he had before done me the favour to thew me thofe in 
the Sacriftty) and played over and fung to me a whole oratorio of 
his own compofition. He likewife favoured me with a copy of one 
of his own fervices, in eight parts in {core, for two choirs, which 
I begged of him, in order to convince the world, that, though the 
theatrical ftile and that of the church are now much the fame, 
when inftruments and additional fingers are employed, yet the an 
cient grave ftile is not wholly loft.’ 


P. 86. We have an account of our author’s vifit to Padre 
Bofcovich, at his obfervatory in the-Jefuits College, by whom 
he was well received, and entertained with a curious courfe 
of experiments in optics, &c. after which we have the follow- 
ing curious relation. 

¢ Saturday 21. It did not feem foreign to my bufinefs in Italy to 


wilit the Palazzo Simonetto, a oT , two from Milan, to hear yo 
3 ‘ 
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famous echo, about which travellers have faid fo much, that 4 
rather fufpected exaggeration. This is not the place to enter 
deeply into the doétrine of reverberation ; I fhall referve the at- 
tempt for another work; as to the matter of fact, this echo is 
very wonderful. The Simonetto palace is near no other building ; 
the country all around is a dead flat, and no mountains are nearer 
than thofe of Swifferland, which are upwards of thirty mites off. 
This palace is now uninhabited and in ruin, but has been pretty ; 
the front is open, and fupported by very light double Ionic pil- 
lars, but the echo is only to be heard behind the houfe, which, 


next to the garden has two wings. 





Front. 
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Garden. 


* 3. The beft window to make the experiment at. 2. The beft 
window to hear the echo from. 3. A dead wall with only win- 
dows painted upon it, from whence the repetition feems to proceed. 


Now, though it is natural to fupofe that the oppofite walls re- 
fiect the found, it is not eafy to fay in what manner ; as the form of 
the building is a very common one, and no other of the fame con- 
ftruction, that I have ever heard of, produces the fame effeéts. I © 
made experiments of all kinds, and in every fituation, with the 
voice, flow, quick ; with a trumpet, which a fervant who was with 
me founded; with a piftol, and a mufquet, and always found 
agreeable to the doétrine of echos, that the more quick and vio- 
lent the percuilion of the air, the more numerous were the repe- 
titions ; which, upon firing the mufquet, amounted to upwards of 
fifty, of which the ftréngth feemed regularly to diminith, and the 
diftance to become more remote. Such a mufical canon might be 
contrived for one fine voice here, according to father Kircher’s 
method, as would have all the effect of two, three, and even four 
voices. One blow of a hammer produced a very good imitation of 
zn ingenious and praétifed footman’s knock at a London door, on 
a vifiting night. A fingle ha! became a long horfe-laugh; and a. 
forced note, or a found overblown in the trumpet, became the 
moft ridiculous and Jaughable noife imaginable. —. . ; 

‘ After this I went to the opera houfe, where the audience was 
very much er yet the firft tenor, and only good finger in 
it, being ill. . All his part was cut out, and the Baritono, in the 
character of a bluftering old father, who was to abufe his fon vio- 
lently in the firft {cene and fong, finding he had no fon there, gave 


a turn tothe misfortune, which diverted the audience very much, 
and 
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and made them fubmit to their difappointment with a better grace 
than they would have done in England; for inftead of his fon, he 
fell foul on the prompter, who here, as at the opera in England, 
pops his head out of a little trap-door on the ftage. ‘The audience 
were fo delighted with this attack upon the prompter, who is ever 
regarded as an enemy to their pleafures, that they encored the fong 
in which it was made."— ei 

‘ Monday 23. This morning I went early with father Moiana, 
a very agreeable Dominican, to the Ambrofian Library, and with 
fome difficulty. got a fight of two or three very anciént manufcripts 
relative to my purpofe,' and of the pompous edition of the fervices 
performed at the Duomo, printed in four vait volumes in folio, 
1619, for the ufe of that church only. ‘The printing is very neat, 
upon wood, but without bars, and-confequently not in fcore, 
though the parts are all in fight, upon oppofite pages; foprano 
and tenor on the firft, and alto and baflo on the fecond page: I 
made feveral extraéts from all thefe. Signor Oltrocchi, the hbra- 
rian, began to be more communicative than at firft. One of the . 
moft ancient books he fhewed me this morning, was a beautiful 
manu(cript of the ninth century, and well preferved, It is a mif- 
fal, written before the time of Guido, at leaft two hundred years, 
and confequently before the lines ufed by that monk were invented. 
The notes are little more than accents of different kinds put over 
the hymns. I met.with a noble and learned churchman here, Don 
Triulzi, a perfon very much in years, who had ftudied thefe cha- 
racters, and had formed fome ingenious conjectures about them.’"— 

‘ Tuefday 24. -This morning a folemn proceffion paffed through 
the ftreets to the church of St, Ambrofe for rain, on which ac- 
count the public library was not open, which was a great difap- 
pointment to me, being the laft day I had to ftay here; but by this 
time my letters had procured me the notice and countenance of — 
his excellency Count Firmian, the Conte Pé, il Marchefe Mena- 
foglio, D. Francefco Carcano, the Abate Bonelli, and others ; 
which operated like magic in opening doors and removing diffi- 
culties ; and upon my prefenting myfelf at the Ambrofian library 
with the Abate Bonelli, it was inftantly opened ; and, indeed, for 
the firft time, all its treafures; the moft curious MSS. were now 
difplayed ; among which were feveral books of- Petrarca’s and 
Leonardo da Vinci's own hand-writing. I was likewife thewn f{e- 
yeral very ancient MSS. upon papyrus, well preferved. In fhort, 
I was made ample amends this morning for former es: 
ments, being carried into a room containing nothing but MSS, to 
the amount of fifteen thoufand volumes. ' 

From hence the Abate carried me to Padre Sacchi, a learned 
mufician here, as to theory; he has publifhed two very curious 
books, relative to mufic, which F had before purchafed. He re- 
ceived me very courteoufly, and we entered deeply into converfa- 
tion on the fubjeét of them and of my journey. was fo obliging 
as to write down my dire&tion, and gave me great encouragement 
fo wae to him, if on reading his books 1 met with any diffi- 
culties, "— 

«PADUA. This city has been rendered no lefs famous, of late 
years, by the refidence of Tartini, the celebrated compofer and 
performer on the violin, than in ancient times, by having given . 
birth to the great hiftorian Livy. But Tartini died a few months 
before my arrival here, an event which I regarded as a particu- 
lar misfortune to myfelf, as well as a lofs-to the whole mufical 

Ff3 world ; 
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world; for he was a a profeflor, whom I was not more defi 

to hear perform, than ambitious to converfe with. I vifited the 
ftreet and houfe where he had lived; the church and grave where 
he was buried; his buft, his fucceflor, his executor, and every 
thing, however minute and trivial, which could afford me the 
Jeaft intelligence concerning his life and charaéter, with the. zeal of 
a pilgrim at Mecca: and though, fince his death, all thefe parti- _ 
culars are become hiftorical, and- hardly belong to the prefent ftate 
of mufic; yet 1 fhould be inclined to prefent the reader with a 
fketch of his life, if my books and papers collected in the Vene- 
tian ftate, among which are the materials I acquired at Padua 
concerning Tartini, were arrived. As it is, L fhall.only fay, thar 
he was born at Pirano, in Iftria, in 1692; that, in his early youth, 
having manifefted an attachment to a young perfon, who was ° 
segarded as unworthy of being allied to his family, his father fhut 
him up; and during his continement he amufed himfelf with 
mufical inftruments, 1n order to divert his melancholy ; fo that it 
was by mere accident he difcovered in himfelf the feeds of thofe 
talents which afterwards grew into fo much eminence. 

‘ M. de la Lande fays he had from his own mouth the following, 
fingular anecdote, which fhews to what degree bis imagination 
was inflamed by the genius of compofition. ‘* He dreamed one. 
night, in 1713, that he had made a compaét with the Devil, who 
promifed to be at his fervice on all occafions ; and during this vifion. 
every thing fucceeded according to his mind ; his wifhes were pre- 
vented, and his defires always furpaffed by the affiftance of his 
new fervant. In hort, he imagined he gave the Devil his violin, 
in order to difcoyer what kind of a mufjcian he was; when, to 
his great aftonifiment, he heard .him_ play a folo fo fingularly 
beautiful, and executed with fuch Superior. tafte and precifion, that 
# furpaffed all he had ever heard or conceived in his life. So 
great was his furprife, and fo exquitite his delight upon this occa- 
ion, that it deprived him of the power of breathing. He awoke 
with the violence of this fenfation, and inftantly feaied his. fiddle, 
in hopes of exprefling what he had juft' heard, but in vain; he, 
however, then. compofed a piece, which is perhaps, the beft of ail 
his works, (he called it the Devil’s Sonata) but it was fo imferior 
to what his fleep had produced, that he declared he thould have. 
broken his inftrument, and abandoned mufic for ever, if he could, 
have fubfifted by any other means.” 

‘ He married early a wife of the Xantippe fort, and. his patience, 
upon the moft trying occafions was always truly Socratic. He had 
no other children than his fcholars, of whom his care was con-° 
ftantly paternal. Nardini, his firft, and favourite pupil, came from 
Leghorn to fee him in his, ficknefs, and attend him. in his laft 
moments, with true filial affection and, tendernefs During the 
latter part of. his life*he played but little, except at the church of 
St. Anthony of Padua, to which he had devoted himfelf fo early 
as the year 1722, where, though. he had a falary of four hundred 
ducats a year, yet his attendance was only required on great fefti- 
vals; but {6 ftrong was his zeal for the fervice of his patron 
faint, that he feldom let a week pafs, without regaling him to the’ 
utmoft power of his palfied nerves. 

* He died univerfally regretted by. the Patavinians, who had 
long been amufed by his talents, and, edified by his piety and 
good works. To his excellency Count Torre Taxis of Venice, his 


bolar and. protector, he bequeathed, his MS, mufic ; and to the 
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rofefflor Padre Colombo, who had long been his friend and coyn- 
ellor, he left the care of a pofthumous work, of which, though 
chiefly mathematical, the theory of found makes a confiderable 
art.” | 
~ There was a public funétion performed for him at Padya, 
March 31, 1770, at which a funeral oration was pronounced b 
the Abate Francefco Fanzago, and an anthem performed, whi 
was compofed on the occafion by Signor P. Maeftro Valloti. 

‘ His merit, both as a compofer and performer, is too well 
known to need a panegyric here: I thall only fay, that as a come 
pofer, he was one of the few original geniufles of this age, who 
conftantly drew from his own fource; that bis melody was full of 
fire and fancy, and his harmony, though learned, yet fimple and 
pure; and as a performer, that his flow movements evince his 
tafte and expreffion, and his lively.ones his great hand. He was 
the firft who knew and taught the power of the bow; and his 
knowledge of the finger-board is S pees, by a thoufand beautiful 
paflages, to which that alone could give birth. His fcholar, Nar- 
dini, who played to me many of his beft folos, asI thought, very 
well, with refpeé&t to correétnefS and expreffion, affured me that 
his dear and honoured mafter, as he conftantly called him, was as 
much fuperior to himfelf, in the performance of the fame folos, 
both in the pathetic and brilliant parts, as he was to any one of 
his {cholars, , 

‘ With regard to the complaint made by common readers, of 
obfcurity in his Treatife of Mufic, and the abufe of mathematics 
of which he is accufed by men of fcience, they are points which 
this is not the place to difcufs. Perhaps a more exact cliaracter of 
this work cannot be given than that of M. Rouffeau, who fays, 
‘© If the Syftem of the celebrated Tartini is not that of nature 
it is at leaft that of which the principles are the moft fimple, an 
from which all the laws of harmony feem to arife in a lefs arbitrary 
manner, than in any other which has been hitherto publifhed.” 
That his Syftem is full of new and ingenious ideas, which could 
only arife from a fuperior knowledge in his art, may be dif 
covered through its veil of obfcurity; and his friend Padre Co- 
jombo accounted to me for that obfcurity and appearance of want 
of true fcience, by confeffing that Tartini, with all the parade of 
figures, and folutions of problems, was no mathematician, and 
that he did not anderftand common arithmetic well, However, 
he faw more than be could exprefs, by terms or principles borrowed 
from any other fcience ; and-though neither a geometrician or an 
algebraift, he had a facility and method of calculating peculiar to 
himfelf, by which as he could fatisfy his own mind, he fuppofed 
he could inftruét others, The truth is, that, with refpect to the 
mifteries of the f{cience, which he feems to have known intuitively, 
he is fometimes intelligible, and fometimes otherwife; but I have 
fuch an opiniog of Tartini'’s penetration and fagacity in his mufical, 
enquiries, that when he is obfcure, I fuppofe it to be occafioned 
either by his aiming too much at concifenefs in explaining him- 
felf, by the infufficiency of common language to exprefs uncom- 
mon ideas, or that he foars above the reach of my conceptions; 
and in this cafe I am ready to apply to him what Socrates faid to 
Euripides, upon being afked by that t how he liked the 
writings of Heraclitus-—‘* What I uiiderftand is excellent, which, 
inclines me to believe that what Ido not ynderftand is excellent 
likewile.”"== : 
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* VENICE —This city is famous for its confervatorios or mufical 
{chools, of which it has four, the Ofpidale della Pieta, the Men- 
dicanti, the Incurabili, and the Ofpidaletto a S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
at each of which there is a performance every Saturday and Sun- 
- day-evening, as well as on great feftivals. I went to that of the 
Picta, the evening after my arrival, Saturday, Auguft4. The 
prefent Maeftro di Capella is Signor Furlanetti, a prieft, and the 

rformers, both vocal and inftrumental, are all girls ; the organ, 
violins, flutes, violoncellos, and even French horns, are fupplied 
by thefe females, It is a kind of Foundling Hofpital for natural 
children, under the proteétion of feveral nobles, citizens, and 
merchants, who, though the revenue is very great, yet contribute 
annually to its fupport. Thefe girls are maintained here till they 
are married, and all thofe who have talents for mufic are taught 
by the beft mafters of Italy. The compofition and performance I 
heard to-night did not exceed mediocrity ; among the fingers I 
- could difcover no remarkable fine voice, or performer poflefied of 
great tafte. However, the inftruments finifhed with a ireeny 
the firft movement of which, in point of fpirit, was well written 
and executed, 

‘ On Sunday morning, Auguft 5, I went to the Greek church, 
which has been tolerated here ever fince the time of Leo X. The 
fervice is performed in the Greek language ; the epiftles and gofpels 
are chanted by a high-prieft in a pulpit, and the prayers and re- 
{ponfes are fung in a kind of melody totally different from any 
other I had ever heard in or out of the church. In this there is 
no organ, but it is more crowded with ornaments, and its cere- 
monials are more numerous than in any of the Romifh churches.’— 

‘ In thefe hofpitals (i. e. the confervatorios) many of the girls 
fing in the counter tenor as low as A and G, which enables them 
always to keep below the foprano and mezzo foprano, to which 
they fing the bafe; and this feems to have been long practifed in 
Italy, as may be feen in the examples of compofition given in the 
old writers, fuch as Zarlino, Glariano, Kircher, and others, where 
the loweft part of the three is often written in the counter-tenor 


clef.” 
Our author’s account of the girls at the Incurabili deferves 


particular attention. 


¢ They are fcholars of fignor Galuppi, who is Maeftro di Capella 
of this Confervatorio Untackily when I arrived there, the per- 
formance was begun, however, I had only loft the overture, and 
art of the firft air. The words were taken from three or four 
of the Pfalms in Latin, from the hymn Salve Regina, and one of the 
Canticles put into Latin verfe, and in dialogue. I knew not whe- 
ther I was moft delighted with the compofition, or with the execu- 
tion ; both were admirable. Signor Buranello has preferved all his 
fire and imagination from the chill blafts of Ruffia, whence he is 
lately returned. This ingenious, entertaining, and elegant com- 
ofition abounds in novelty, in fpirit, and in delicacy, and his fcho- 
ars did his mufic great juftice. Several of them had uncommon 
talents for finging, particularly the Rota, Pafqua Rofli, and the 
Ortolani ; the two laft fung the canticle in dialogue. The over- 
ture, and the whole of this laft performance were for two orchef- 
tras. In the overture, which was full of pretty pafiages, the two - 
bands echoed each other. There were two organs, and two pair 


ef Fsench horns, In fhort, I was extremely entertained by this 
: , per 
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whan, and the whole company, which was very numerous, 
emed equally pleafed. The young fingers, juft mentioned are 
abfolute nightingales ; they have a facility of executing difficult 
divifions equal to that of birds. They did fuch. things in that 
way, efpecially the Rota, as I do not remember to have heard at- . 
tempted before. The able mafter was difcoverable in all the cae 
dences of thefe young fubjects. The inftrumental parts were very 
well emgtuted, and the whole indicated a fuperior genius in the 
compofer and conductor of the performance. This mufic, which 
was of the higher fort of theatric ftile, though it was performed 
in a church, was not mixed with the church fervice, and the audi- * 
ence fat the whole time as at a concert; and, indeed, this might” 
be called a Concerto Spirituale with great propriety."— . 

* The oe here, at this feafon, feem to begin to live only at 
midnight. en the canals are crowded with gondolas, and St. 
Mark’s fquare with company; the banks too of the canals are all 
peopled, and harmony prevails in every part. If two of the com- 
mon people walk together arm in arm, they feem to converfe in 
fong; if there is company on the water, in a gondola, it is the 
fame ; a mere melody, unaccompanied with a fecond part, isnot ' 
to be heard in this city: all the ballads in the ftreets are fung in’ 
duo. Luckily for me, this night, a barge, in which there was an 
excellent band of mufic, confifling of violins, flutes, horns, ‘bafes, 
and a kettle-drum, with a pretty good tenor voice, was on the 
great canal, and ftopped very near the houfe where I lodged ; it 
was a piece of gallantry, at the expence of an Inamoratta, in order’ 
to ferenade his miftrefs. Shakefpeare fays of noéturnal mufic, 


«6 Methinks it founds much fweeter than by day. 
Silence beftows the virtue on it—I think 
The nightingale, if the thould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren.” 


Whether the time, place, and manner of performing this mufic, 
- it adventitious and coljateral charms, I will not pretend to 
ay; all I know is, that the fymphonies feemed to me to be ad- 

mirable, full of fancy, full of fire; the paflages well contrafted ; 
fometimes the graceful, fometimes the pathetic prevailed; and 
fometimes, however ftrange it may be thought, even noife and 
fury had their effeét. No one will I believe, at prefent, deny the 
neceffity of difcord in the compofition of mufic in parts; it feems 
to be as much the effence of mufic, as fhade is of painting; not 
only as it improves and meliorates concord by oppofition and 
comparifon, but, ftill further, as it becomes a neceflary ftimulus 
to the attention, which would Janguifh over a fucceffion of pure. 
concords. It occafions a momentary diftrefs to the ear, which 
remains unfatisfied, and even uneafy, till it hears fomething bet- 
ter; for no mufical phrafe can end upon a difcord, the ear mut 
be fatisfied at laft. Now, as difcord is allowable, and even necef. 
farily oppofed to concord, why may not noife, or a feéming jargon, 
be oppofed to fixed founds and harmonical proportion? Some of the 
difcords in modern mufic, unknown ‘till this century, are what the ear 
can but juft bear, but have a very good effect as to contraft. The 
fevere laws of preparing and refolving difcord, may be too.much 
adhered to for great effeéts ; I am convinced, that provided the 
ear be at length made amends, there are few diffonances too ftrong 
for it. Jf, for inftance, the five founds c, d.e. f. g, are all ftruck 
at 
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at the fame inftant om the barpfichord, ‘provided the d and the f 
are taken foon off, and the three others remain, the ear will not 
faffer mnch by the firft fhock. Or, ftill further ; if, inftead of the 
five founds above-mentioned, the following are ftruck; c. d. %. 
e. f X&. g. and the d and fx are not held on fo long as the reft, al} 


will end to the fatisfaétion of the offended ear.” 

Our author then gives an account of his interview with the 
learned Abate Martini, who had travelled into Greece, and 
had there made many enquiries concerning the mufic of the 
modern Greeks, in hopes it would throw fome light upon that 
of the ancients. 


¢ gth, I had this afternoon another long converfation with thé 
fame learned gentleman, who was fo obliging as to bring his ma- 
mufcript papers concerning Greek mufic, and to defire my acospt: 
ance of them. Icould not help regarding this prefent as a valu- 
able acquifition, for though the materials it contained were too 
few for his original purpofe of forming a book, they appeared 
likely to. be of importance in the courfe of a work, in which it is 
propofed to treat not only of ancient mufic, but of the national mufic 
of thoft parts of the world, from whence f{pecimens, or accounts 

well authenticated can be had. The Abate has, however, collect 

a fet of apoththegms or proverbs, which he intends to publith, an 
which will difcover the manners and mifery of the modern Greeks, 
perhaps more effectually than any other work could do.’-— . 
*‘ x1th. This afternoon I went again to the Pieta; there was 
not much company, and the girls played a thoufand tricks in 
finging, particularly in the duets, where there was a trial of fkill 
of natural powers, as who could go higheft, loweft, {well a 
note the longeft, or run divifions with the greateft rapidity. They 
always finifh with a fymphony; and laft Wednefday they played 
one by Sarte, which I had before heard in England, at the opera 
ef the Olimpiade. The band here is certainly very powerful, aé 
there are in the hofpital above athoufand girls, and out of thefe 
there are feventy muficians, vocal and inftrumental ; at each of the 
other three hofpitals there are not above forty, as I was informed 
by fignor L’Atilla, which are chofen out of about a hundred or- 
ans, as the original eftablifhment requires. But it has been 
nown that a child, with a fine voice, has been taken into thefe 
hofpitals before it was bereaved of father or mother. Children are 
fometimes brought hither to be educated from the towns belonging 
to the Venetian ftate, upon the continent; from Padua, Verona, 
Brefcia, and even from other places, ftill more diftant; for Fran- 
eefca Gabrieli came from Ferrara, and is therefore called the Fer- 
yarefe. The Confervatorio of the Pieta has heretofore been the 
moft celebrated for its band, and the Mendicanti for voices; but 
in the voices time and accident may occafion great alterations ; the 
mafter may give a celebrity fo a fchool of this kind, both by his 

eompofitions and abilities in teaching ; and as to voices, na 

may fometimes be more kind to the fubjeé&ts of one hofpital than. 
another; but as the number is greater at the Pieta than at the 
reft, and confequently the chances of. fuperior qualifications more, 
it is natural to fuppofe that this hofpital will in general have the. 
Beft band and the heft voices. At prefent, the great abilities of 
or Galuppi are confpicuous in the performances at the Incura- 
bili, which is, in point of mufic, finging, and orcheftra, in my 
Opt- 
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ppinjon, fuperior to the rest. Next to that, the Ofpedaletto-takes 
place of the other two; fo that the Pieta feems to enjoy the repu- 
tation of being the beit fchool, not for what it does now, but for 
what it has done, heretofore. — 

© OF thefe young fingers (i. e. the girls at the Incurabili) I have 
{poken rather warmly before, byt in this performance they dif. 
covered ftill new talents and new cultivation. Their mufic of to» 
night was rather more grave than that which I had heard: before, 
and I thought they were more firm in it; that their infonationd 
were more exact, and, as more time was allowed for it, a greater 
volume of voice by the two principal fubjeéts was thrown ont. 
But in their clofes, | know not which aftonithed me moft, the com- 
pals of voice, variety of paflages, or rapidity of execution ; indeed 
all were fuch as would have merited and received great applaufe in 
the firft operas of Europe.’=- ? 

‘ From hence I went to the Ofpedaletto, where the mufic and 
muficians fpoke a different language. The performance was 
a, Latin oratorio; Machabzorum Mater; the mufic was by 
Signor Sacchini; there were fix charaéters in it, the princi 
was performed by Francefca Gabrieli: it was divided into two 
parts; the firft was over before I arrived, for which I was very 
forry, as what remained delighted me extremely, bofth’'as to 
the compofition, which was excellent, and the finging which had 
infinite merit. When I entered the church the Ferrarefe was 
fpeakimg an admirable accompanied recitative in fuch a manner 
as is feldom heard; it was terminated by a Bravura air,. with a pa« 
thetic fecond. part in Jomelli’s oratorio ftyle, but by no means in 
his paflages; there was then a recitative and flow air by Laura 
€onti, who is poflefiled of no great power of voice; itis a mere 
voce di camera; but fhe has infinite expreffion and tafte, and 
charmed me in a different way: then followed another recitative, — 
and after it a duet, which was truly fublime; it was extremely 
well executed by Domenica Pafquati and Ippolita Santi; upon the 
whole, Signor Sacchini rifes in my opinion, and accerding to my 
feelings and intelligence he is the fecond in Venice, having no 
fuperior there but Signor Galuppi. The finging I heard at this 
hofpital to-night would, as well as that of the Mendicanti, I am 
certain, receive great applaufe in the firft opera of Europe.* 


P. 176. We have an account of our author’s vifit to fignor 
Galuppi, with a character of that celebrated compofer; after 
which he proceeds in the following manner. 


‘ This evening, in order to make myfelf more fully acquainted 
with the nature of the confervatorios, and to finifh my mufical ene 
quiries here, ¥ obtained permiffion to be admitted into the mufic 
ichool of the Mendicanti, and was favoured with a concert, which, 
was performed. wholly on my account, and lafted two hours, by 
the beft vocal and inftrumental performers. of this mes : it was 
really curious to fee, as well as to hear every part of this excel. 
lent concert, performed by females, violins, tenors, bafes, harpfi- 
chord, French horns, and even double bafes; and there was a 
priorefs, a perfon m years, who prefided: the firft'violin was v 
well played by Antonia Cubli, of Greek extragtion ; the 
chord fometimes by Francefca Roffi, maeftra del coro, and fome- 
times by others; thefe young perfons frequently. change inftru. 
ments. The finging was really excellent in different ftiles ; Laura 
Rifegari and Giacoma Frari, had very powerful voices, ssa” 
4 
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filling a large theatre; thefe fung bravura fongs, and capital 


fcenes feleéted front Itafian operas; and Francefca Tomj, fifter to _ 


the Abate of that name, and Antonia Lucuvich, whofe voices 
were more delicate, confined themfelves chiefly to pathetic fongs, 
of tafte and expreffion. The whole was very judicioufly mixed ; 
no two airs of a fort followed each other, and.there feemed to be 
eat decorum and good difcipline obferved in every particular ; 
er thefe admirable performers, who are of different ages, all be- 
haved with great propriety, and feemed to be well educated. It 
was here that the two celebrated female performers, the Archia- 
pate, now Signora Guglielmi, and Sigaora Maddalena Lombardini 
Sirmen, who have received fuch great and juft applaufein England, 
had their mutfical initfuctions. Hf I could have ftaid a few days 
longer at Venice, | mig't have enjoyed the fame kind of enter- 
tainment at the other three confervatorios, having been tempted 
to continue there by fuch an offer from a friend who had intereft 
cient to procure me a fight of the interior difcipline of thefe 
admirable mufical feminaries ; and I declined this obliging offer 
with the greater reluctance, as there is not in Italy, any eftablith- 
ment of the fame kind; but being willing to divide the time I had 
allowed myfelf for the enquiries I had to make there as equally 
as pofibls, I refifted that temptation as well as feveral other offers 
with which I was honoured, from fome of the principal nobility, 
of being admitted to their private concerts; and thus far for the 
honour of Italy, as well as for my own, I muft fay, that I met 
with the politeft treatment, and greateft encouragement and af- 
fiance imaginable, wherever I ftopt. At Venice my expectations 
were greatly furpaffied, as I had always been told that the inha- 
bitants, particularly the better fort, were referved and difficult of 


accefs.” 
We have been the more diffufe in our extra&s relative to 
thefe Confervatorios at Venice, as we have reafon to believe 


the fubje& is wholly new to the Englith reader.—We are con- 


vinced we need make no apology on this head. 
[. To be continued. ] 


—_ * 





IV. Obferwations concerning the DiftinGion of Ranks in Society. By 
John Millar, Ef. Profefor of Laws in the Univerfity of Ghaf- 
gow. 4to. 9s. Murray. 


N° ftudy is more inftru€tive or entertaining.than that which 

leads to the knowledge of mankind; and this knowledge 
is only to be acquired by an exaé& acquaintance with their hif- 
tory. If we form conclufions, with regard to the powers and 
difpofitions of the human mind, without having recourfe to 
hiftory, all our fpeculations will be vain and fruitlefs; and if 
we read hiftory with any other view than to throw light upon 
the manners of men, and to afford matter for political and 
moral conclufions, we may be amufed, but can receive no im- 


portant inftruction. 


The 
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The author, whofe work is now under our confideration» 
has, with great ability, and with great ingenuity, given us"a 
view of the manners and cuftoms of men, with regard to fe- 
veral important particulars, from their rudeft ftate to their 
higheft improvement in civilized fociety. A careful perufal of 
many valuable hiftorical monuments has furnifhed him with a 
variety of fatts, and on thefe he has founded his obferva- 
tions. 

It is remarked in the Preface to his book, that man is every 
where the fame, and has in every age, and in every country, 
aéted upon the fame principles; but that there is notwith- 
ftanding an amazing diverfity in the manners of different 
countries, and even of the fame country at different periods ; 
that it is an ufeful, as well as an entertaining fpeculation, to 
inveftigate the caufes of this diverfity, and to point out what 
are the peculiar circumftances which occafion the behaviour 
of different nations, and what it is that leads men, who, in 
every age, are guided by the fame univerfal principles, to exert 
them in fo many various fhapes, and to adopt fuch oppofite 
laws and cuftoms. 

Mr. Millar divides his book into five chapters; the titles of 
thefe are as follow. 1. Of the Rank and Condition of Wo- 
men in different Ages. 2. Of the Jurifdi€tion of a Father 
over his Children. 3. Of the Authority of a Chief over an 
extenfive Society, and the Advancement of a People in Civili- 
zation and Refinement. Chap. 5. Of the Condition of Ser- 
_wvants in different Parts of the World. | 

With regard to all thefe fubje@s, the ingenious author con- 
fiders what have been the ideas of men in different ages ; 
what particular cuftoms and ufages have prevailed, what may 
have been the caufes of thefe various cuftoms and ufages, and 
what leads men to a gradual change of manners, and to ad- 
vance by one ftep to another, from a ftate of rudenefs and 
barbarity to a ftate of civilization and refinement. 

In his Preface, the learned and ingenious author prefents 
us with a general view of the nature and intention of his work ; 
and likewile, gives a fuccin& enumeration of the, feveral parti- 
culars of which he propofes to treat. 

In the firft chapter, he confiders the origin of marriage, and 
the chief regulations which have taken place with regard to 
it. _He obferves, that in rude and early ages, the paflions of 
fex never arofe to a very great height; that among the men’ 
there is no predile€ion of one woman above another, and 
that the women, in general, are treated with no fort of ref- | 
pet, but are in meft cafes reduced under that authority which 
the ftrdng are able to exercife over the weak. The different 
caufes 
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caufes of this are pointed out, and the whole is: illuftrated by 
a great variety of very curious facts from authors who have 
written at different times, and who have given accounts of 
countries the moft diftant and rémote from each other. 

Having confidered the ftate of the women in a fimple and 
‘barbarous'age, when men live chiefly by hunting and fifhing ; 
Mr. Millar proceeds to examine in what way it is improved 
by the gradual advancement of fociety in civilization and opu- 
lence, He obferves, that the invention of taming and paf- 
turing of cattle, produces many important regulations in thé 
mannets of a barbarous people ; that wherever a man is re- 
gularly fupplied with food, and is provided with the neceffaries 
of life, he naturally aims at an improvement in his manner of 
living ; and that, having obtained the gratifications moft ef- 
fential to his fuftenance, he is led to the purfuit of others 
which may render his fituation more eafy and comfortable ; 
that among thefe the enjoyments which are derived from the 
intercourfe ‘of the fexes claim a principal fhare, and become 
an obje&t of attention ; and hence the different arts and occu- 
pations, which are fuited to the female charatter, are raifed in 
the eftimation of men, and have an Mfluence in procuring 
refpect to the fair fex, and in promoting their rank and con- 
fequence. The introdu@ion of wealth, and in particular the 
acquifition of landed property for the purpofe of agriculture, 
it is farther obferved, by giving birth to a diftin&tion of ranks, 
by occafioning a rivalfhip and an oppefition of intereft between 
different families, has a natural tendency to interrupt the free 
intercourfe of the fexes, and this by rendering it difficult for 
the men to obtain the gratification of their wifhes, and by 
heightening the paffion, increafes the refpe& which they pay 
to the fair fex, and leads to a higher degree of delicacy and 
refinement. 

‘Thefe obfervations are illuftrated at great length, and a va« 
riety of facts-are ftated in fupport of them. 

Upon this part of his fubje&, our author is naturally led to 
confider the caufes of the high notions of military honour, and 
the ramantic love and gallantry which diftinguifhed what are 
ufually called the ages of chivalry. In order to give our rea- 
ders a fpecitnen of the author’s manner of writing, we fhall 
tranfcribe what he fays upon this head. 


* The acquifition of extenfite property in land, fays he, the jea- 
loufy arifing from the diftinétion of ranks, and the animofities 
and feuds which are apt to be produced by the neighbourhood of 
great independent families, appear to have been attended with 
much more remarkable confequences among thofe barbarous na- 


tions who, about the fifth century, invaded the Roman empire 
a , an 
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and afterwards fettled in the different provinces which they had 
conquered. ’ 

- ¢ As thofe nations were fmall, and as they acquired an extenfive 
territory, the feveral tribes or families of which they were com- 
pofed fpread themfelves over the country, and were itted to 
occupy very large eftates. Particular chieftains or heads of fa- 
milies became great and powerful in proportion to their wealth, 
which enabled them to maintain a numerous train of dependents 
and followers. Being neither acquainted with arts and civilization, 
nor reduced under fubjection to any regular government, they 
lived in the conftant exercife of thofe mutual depredations and ho- 
ftilities which are natural to independent tribes of barbarians, and 
which might be expected from the vaft opulence and ambition 
of neighbouring proprietors. In this fituation they remained, 
with little variation, near a thoufand years; during which the 
fame caulfes continued to operate in forming the charaéter and 
manners of the people, and gave,rife to a fet of cuftems and in- 
ftitutions of which we have no example in any other age or 
country. 

‘ The high notions of military honour, and the romantic love 
and galantry by which thofe nations were fo much diftinguifhed, 
appear to have been equally derived from thofe aaticther i 
cumiftances, hie . a oat a inttally f 

‘ The men of that age being oft continually employed in 
war, were led to hina Te fuch habits as rendered them er a 
meafure infenfible to danger, and capable of fupporting the fa- 
tigue and hardfhips to which they were fo frequently poten. In 
their various enterprizes they had often occafion to difplay their 
ftrength or their valour, and to vie with each other in the per- 
formance of thofe military exploits which were admired and ap- 
plauded by their companions. To gain a charaéter in this refpect 
was therefore the aim of every individual; and, among 
who afpired to fuperior rank and influence, was even preferred 
to the profj of enriching themfelves with plander. They 
fought merely to eftablifh a reputation in arms, and affeéted to 
look upon every inferior confideration as mean and ignoble. They 
difdained to practife unfair means in order to gain a victory, orto 
infult and oppref$ an enemy whom they had fubdued. Accordin; 
to thefe notions of honour they fe. egw their whole manner of 
fighting ; and Jaid down certain rules and maxims by which the 
gentry were direéted in all their military tranfaétions, and from 
which they were never allowed to deviate without bringing an in+ 
delible ftain upon their character. 

‘ As the attention of thofe nations was fo generally turned te 
the milicary profeflion, it-was natural that even in times of 
their {ports and amufements fhould -be fuch as had a relation to 
that employment, and tended to improve their warlike accom- 
plifhments. Thofe who belonged to different tribes of families 
were difpofed to boaft of their prowefs; and, when not engaged 
in actual hoftilities, were accuftomed to challenge one another to 
contend in exercifes, by which they aig difplay their fuperior 
fkill, their valour, and their aétivity.: ce the origin of joufts 





and tournaments; thofe images of war, which were frequently’, 
exhibited by men of rank and diftin&tion, and which tende fall 
farther to improve thofe nice punétilios of behaviour that were 
commonly practifed by the military people in every conteft or- 
quarrel in whigh they had oceafien to be engaged. 


* From 
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From this prevailing fpirit of the times, the art of war bes. 
came the ftudy of every orie who was defirous of maintaining the ” 
character of agentleman. The youth were early initiated in thé 
jane of arms, and ferved a fort of aperentcatip under per- 


ns of rank and experience. The young ‘{quire became in reality 
the fervant of that leader to whom he had attached himfelf, and 
whofe virtues were ‘fet before him as the model which he pro- 
pofed to imitate. He was taught to perform with eafe and dex- 
terity thofe exercifes which were either ornamental or ufeful, and 
at the fame time he endeavoured to acquire thofe talents and ac- 
complifhments which were thought fuitable to his profeffion. He 
was taught to look upon it as his duty to check the infolent, to 
reftrain the oppreflor, to protest the weak and defencelefs ; to be- 
have with franknefs and humanity even to an enemy; with mo- 
defty and politenefs to all. According to the proficiency which 
he had made, he was proportionably advanced in rank and cha- 
racter, and was honoured with new titles and marks of diftinc- 
tion, till at length he arrived at the dignity of knighthood; a 
dignity which even the greateft potentates were ambitious of ac- 


quiring, as it was fuppofed to diftinguifh a perfon who had ob- 


tained the moft complete military education, and who had attained 
to a high degree of eminence in thofe particular qualities. which 
were then univerfally admired and refpected. 

‘ The fituation of mankind in thofe periods had alfo a_manifeft 


tendency to heighten and improve the paffion between the fexes. 


Tt was not to be expected that thofe opulent chiefs, who were fo 
often at variance, and who maintained a conftant oppofition to 
each other, would allow any fort of familiarity to take place be- 
tween the members of their refpeétive families. Retired in their 
own caftles, and furrounded by their numerous vaflals, they looked 
upon their neighbours either as inferior to them in rank, or as 
enemies, againft whom they were obliged to be conftantly upon 
their guard. They behaved to each other with that ceremonious 
civility which the laws of chivalry required; but at the fame time 
with that referve and caution which a regard to their own fafety 
made it neceflary for them to obferve. The young knight as he 
marched to the tournament faw at a diftance the daughter of the 
chieftain by whom the thow was exhibited; and it was even 
with difficulty that he could obtain accefs to her, in order to de- 
clare the fentiments with which fhe had infpired him. He was en- 
tertained by her relations with that cold refpect which demonftrated 
their sanillinanele to contraét an alliance with him. The lady 
herfelf was taught to aflume the pride of her family, and to think 


that no perfon was worthyof her affection who did not poffefs the’ 


moft exalted rank and charaéter. To have given way to a fudden 
inclination would have difgraced her for ever in the opinion of all 
her kindred; and it was only by a long courfe of attention, and 
of the moft reipectful fervice, that the lover could hope for any fa- 


your from his miftrefs. ; eT 
¢ The barbarous ftate of the country at that time, and the inju- 


ries to which the inhabitants, efpecially thofe of the weaker fex, 


were frequently expofed, gave ample {cope for the difplay of mili- 
tary talents; and the knight who had nothing to do at home was 
encouraged to wander-from place to place, and from one court to 
another, in queft of adventures ; in which he endeavoured to ad- 
vance bis reputation in arms, and to recommend himfelf to the 


fair a he was enamoured, by fighting with every pees 
who 
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who was fo inconfiderate as.to difpute, her unrivalled beauty, vire - 
tue, or perfonal accomplifhments. Thus, while his thoughts were 
conktaiitly fixed upon the fame object, and while his HPSS AEA, 
inflamed by abfence and repeated difappointments, was employed: 
in heightening all thofe charms by which his defires were conti- 
nually excited, his paffion was at. length wrought up to the 
bignet pitch; and uniting with the love of fame, became the 
ruling and governing principle of his conduct, and gave.a_parti- 
cular turn and dire€tion to all his fentiments and opinions. 

‘ As there were many perfons in the fame fituation, fo they 
were naturally infpired with fimilar fentiments. Rivals to one - 
another in military glory, they were often competitors, as Milton 
expreffeth it, “‘ to win her grace whom all commend ;” and the 
{fame emulation which difpofed them to aim at pre-eminence in the 
one refpeét, excited them with no lefs eagernefs to difpute the 

reference in the other, Their difpofitions and manner of think-' 
ing became fafhionable, and were gradually diffufed by the force 
of education and example. To be in love was looked upon as 
one of the neceffary qualifications of a knight; and he was no lef 
ambitious of fhowing his conftancy and fidelity to his miftrefs, 
than of difplaying his military virtues.. He affumed the title of 
her flave, or fervant. By this he diftinguifhed himfelf in every 
combat in which he was engaged ; and Bis fuccefs was fuppofed. 
to redound to her honour, not lefs than to his own; If the had 
beitowed upon him a prefent to be worn in the field of battle in 
token of her regard, it was confidered as a fure pledge of victory, 
and as laying upon him the ftrongeft obligation to act in fucha 
manner as, would render him worthy of the favour which he had | 
received. 

‘ The fincere and faithful paffion, the diftant fentimental at- 
tachment, which commonly occupied the heart of every warrior, 
and which he profeffed upon all occafions, was naturally produc- 
tive of the utmoft purity of manners, and of great refpect and ve- 
neration for the female fex. Perfons who made a point of de- 
fending the reputation and dignity of that particular: lady to 
whom they were devoted, became thereby extremely cautious ee 
delicate ; left, by any infinuation whatever, they fhould hurt the 
charaéter of another, and be expofed to the juft cenfure and re- 
fentment of thofe by whom fhe was protected. A woman who 
deviated fo far from the eftablifhed miaxims. of the age as to vio- 
late the laws of chaftity, was indeed deferted ‘by every body, and 
was therefore univerfally contemned and infulted, But thofe who 
adhered to the itriét rules of virtue, and maintained an unble- 
mifhed reputation, were treated like beings of a fuperior order. 
The love of God and of the ladies was one of the firft leffons in- 
culcated upon every young\perfon who was initiated into the mi- 
litary proféffion. He was inftructed with care inall thofe forms , 
of behaviour which, according to the received notions of galantry 
and politenefs, were fettled with the moft frivolous exaétnefs. He 
was frequently put under the tuition of fome matron of rank and 
diftingtion, who in this particular direéted his education, and to 
whom. he savas. under a neceffity of revealing all his fentiments, 
thoughts, and aétions, An. oath was impoféd upon him, by 

ty he became bound to vindicate the honour of the ladies 
aswell as to defend them from every fpecies Gf injuttice ; and 
the umcourteous knight, who behaved to them with, rudene&, or 
who ventured to injure and infult them, became the odject of 
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general indignation and vengeance, and was treated ‘ds the coms 
mon enemy of all thofe who were aétuated by the true and genuine 


principles ‘of chivalry. | 

‘ Thefe ideas of love.and galantry, and of military ‘honour, 
which were raifed to fuch a height, and were fo univerfall dif. 
fufed among thofe nations, as they were difplayed in all the 
amufements and diverfions of the people, fo they had neceffarily a 
remarkable influence upon the genius and tafte of their literar 
compofitions. It was to be expected that men would be plea 
with a recital of what they admired in real life; and the det aue 
thors were a fort of poetical hiftorians, who endeavoured to em- 
bellith thofe events which had ftruck their imagination, and ap- 
peared moft worthy of being preferved. 

¢ Such were the bards, who about. the eleventh century are 
faid, along with their minftrels, to have attended the feftivals and 
entertainments of princes, and to have fung, with the accom- 
paniment of mufical inftruments, a variety of fmall poetical pieces 
of their own. compofition, in which théy deferibed the heroic fen- 
timents, as well as the love and galantry of the times. 

¢ They, were fucceeded by the writers of romance, who related 
a longer and more conneéted feries of adventures, in which were 
exhibited the moft extravagant inftances of valour and generofity, 
ef patience end fortitude, of refpeét to the ladies, of difinterefted 


love, and inviolable fidelity ; fubjeéts the ‘moft capable of warm. . 


ing the imagination, and of producing the moft fublime and re. 
fined defcriptions; but which were often difgraced by the unfkil- 
fulnefs of the author, and by that exeeflive propenfity to exagge- 
ration, and turn for the ‘marvellous, which prevailed in thote 
ages of darknefs and fuperftition. Thofe performances however, 
with all their faults, may be. regarded. as ftriking monuments of 
the Gothic tafte and genrus, to which there is nothin fimilar in 
the writings of antiquity ; and at the fame time as ufeful records, 
which contain fome of the outlines of the hiftory, together with a 
faithful pifture of the manners and’cultoms of thofe remarkable 


periods. : 
¢ This obfervation may alfo be applied in fome meafure to the 


epic poetry which followed, and which, with more correétnefs and . 


regularity, and with the graces of verfification, deftribed the 
fame neroic fentiments, and the fame romantic love and galantry, 
which was peculiar to the ages of chivalry. When the tmprove- 
ment of public fhows and {peétacles had given rife to dramatic 
performances, they were compofed after the fame model; and the 
firft tragedies, unlefs when they were founded upon religious fub- 
jects, reprefented love as the grand fprmg and mover of every 
action; the fource of all thofe hopes and fears with which ‘the 
principal perfonages were fucceffively agitated, and of that diftref 
and mifery in which they were finally involved. . 
. * The firft deviation from this general taite of compofition in 
works of entertainment may be difcovered in Italy, where the re- 
vival of letters was early attended with fome relaxation of the 


Gothic inftitations and manners. | oe 

¢ The advancement of arts and manufaCtures in that country 
gave rife to fomewhat of a different fpirit; and the difpofitions 
eof the tradefmen and merchants, who inhabited the principal 
towns, were readily communicated to thofe who had intereourfe 
with them. To this we may add'the influéncé of the clergy, who 
reforted in great numbers to Ronie, as the fountain of ecclefia- 
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ftical preferment ; and who, embracing different views and a 

ciples from thofe of the military profeffioh, were enabled to pro 
agate their opinions and fentiments among the greater part. o 
habitants. ‘ : 
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« The early decay of the military fpirit, among the Ttalians wag 


manifeft from their difufe of. duelling, the’ mo meth 
of executing private ‘revenge, and from their ‘fubftituting in j 


of it the more artful but cowardly practice of poifoning, .Theis bs 


tafte of. writing. was in:like manner varied, according to. the cir- 
cumftances of the people, .who began to relifh thole ludicrous 
defcriptions of low life and of licentious mariners which we Weel 
with in the tales of Ariofto and of Boccace, which were fo con= 
trary to the gravity and decorum of former-times, and which ap- 
to have taken their: origin from the monks, in confequence of 
thofe difpofitions and habits which their conftrained and unnatural 
fituation had a tendency to produce. | ' 

‘ In thé other countries of Europe, the manners introduced b 
chivalry were more’ firmly rooted; and acquiring ftability from 
cuftom, may ftill be obierved to have. a-good deal -of: influence 
upon the tafte and. fentiments even of the prefent age. When 
change of circumftances, more than. the inimitable ridicule o 
Cervantes, had contributed to explode the ancient romances, ‘they 


were fucceeded by thofe ferious novels which im France and Engs - 


land are ftill the favourite éntertainment, and which reprefent 
in a more moderate degree the fame ideas of military: honour 
and of-loye and galantry which prevailed in the writings of.a for. 
mer period. The fafhion of thofe times has alfo remained with us 
in all our grave and folemn theatrical compofitions; and it is only 
of late that, from the example of an eminent writer, we have beer 
taught to believe that a tragedy which gave no admiffion to a love- 
plot could be attended with any degree of fuccefs,’ 


Our author, in what remains of this chapter, proceeds to 
confider the further alterations which are produced in the ftateé 
and condition of the women; in the firft place, bythe im 
provement of the more neceflary arts and manufaures, and 
by the influence of civilization and regular government ; and, 
in the laft place, by the cultivation of the elegant arts, and by 
the further progrefs of a people in opulence and luxury. 

After he has explained the rights of hufband and wife, the 
author confiders thofe which fubfift between parents and their 
children. It is fhewn, in this part of the work, that in all 
early and rude ages, the father of a family exercifes an ‘unli- 
mited jurifdi@iion ‘over his children; the caufes of this are 
pointed out, and the gradual limitations which take place with 
regard to this branch of jurifdition in later and more improved 
ages, are confidered. | ; 

Having thus far treated of the fituation of a fingle family, 
our author next confiders the fituation of a tribe, or village, 
compofed of a number of different families, Here’ he» has 
occafion to explain the origin of a chief who is raifed as a Head 
over a fociety, the different’ principles which induce the mem- 
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bers of the fociety to rank under Kim, the qualities and ac- 
complifhments whieh lead them to beftow this dignity upon 
any fingle perfon, and the various branches of authority which 
are aflumed by this early magiftrate, according to the different 
{pecies of pr operty which the people have had an opportunity of 
acquiring. 

Mr. Millar having given an account of the government 
of a fingle tribe, proceeds to treat of the government of a 
large fociety, formed by the union of a number of different 
tribes, or clans, united together ; he here gives a view of the 
powers which are generally vefted in the fovereign of fuch 2 
fociety, and the privileges which are lodged in the other mem- 
bers of the ftate. In this chapter, an account is given of the 
nature and origin of the feudal law, which makes fo great a 
figure in the hiftory of Europe. The theory here delivered 
appears to be different from any hitherto given ; and, we muft 


- own, feems to account for the eftablithment of this fpecies of 


government in a more natural and fimple manner than any ac- 
count we have hitherto feen. We could have wifhed, how- 
ever, that in this part of his book, he had entered more mi- 
nutely into the particulars of the feudal law. So muh has 
been written upon this fubje&, and by fo many able men, that 
it was to have been expected, that a writer who has adopted a 
theory in fome refpeéts at leaft different from thofe generally 
received, would have fhown how the different feudal regula- 
tions, and the peculiarities attending them, were the effects of 
that fame fituation, which, according to his theory, gave birth 
to the government itfelf. 

In the remaining part of this chapter, Mr. Millar proceeds 
to confider the alterations in the police and government of a 
country arifing from the progrefs of its inhabitants in manu- 
faftures and commerce, and in the refinement of manners, 
which is the natural confequence of affluence and fecurity. In 
this part of the work, he endeavours to affign the reafons why, 
in fome countries, the progrefs of commerce and manufactures 
has eftablifhed a free form of government; and in others, a 
government lefs favourable for the liberty of the fubjed. 

The confideraticn of the diftingétions of rank among the 
free inhabitants of a country, is followed by an enquiry into 
the fiate of perfons of inferior condition, who, in order to 


. procure fubfifience, are obliged to labour in the fervice of 
ciiers, and who form the great body of the people, Jn pro- 


fecuting this enquiry, the author tells us, he has firft confi- 
dered the ftate of fervants in the primitive ages of the world ; 
he has next attempted to point out thofe variations in their 


condition which have procecded from the ufual improvements 
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of fociety ia law and government ; and, laftly, to give an ac 
count of that fingular revolution, by which the laws of Eu- 
rope are, in this refpeét, fo eminently diftinguifhed. 

The author, in this part-ef his work, fhows himfelf to be 
a lover of liberty upon the moft folid principles. He points 
out the pernicious confequences which arife from reducing fer- 
vants and labouring people to a ftate of flavery; he takes no- © 
tice of the difadvantages which arife from this, not only to 
the perfons themfelves reduced to this fituation, but to their 
mafters, and to the interefts of the whole community. He 
regrets that, in Scotland, there are to this day fome remains 
of flavery’; for it feems, that in that country, the labourers in 
coal and falt-works are ftillin a ftate of fervitude. Our au- 
thor points out the detriment which arifes from this to the 
proprietors of the coal and falt-works, both from the nature 
of the thing, and likewile from a comparifon of the price of 
labour of colliers, and other labourers, in Scotland and in 
England. 

Mr, Millar concludes his book with fuggefting how far it 
might be of advantage to put the flaves employed in our 
colonies upon a better footing than they are at prefent. Speak- 
ing of the flavery of the colliers and falters in Scotland, he 
adds : ane 


‘ The flavery eftablifhed_ in our colonies is an object of greate” | 
importance, and is attended with ‘difficulties which cannot be fo 
eafily removed. It has been thought, that the management of our 
plantations requires a Jabour in which free men would not. be 
willing to engage, and which the white people are, from their 
conftitution, incapable of performing. How far this opinion ig 
well founded, according to the prefent manner of labouring in 
that part of the world, feems difficult to determine, as it has never 
been properly examined by thofe who are ina condition to afcer- 
tain the facts in queftion. But there is ground to believe that the 
inftatution of flavery is the chief circumftance that has prevented 
thofe contrivances to fhorten and facilitate the more laborious em- 
ployments of the people, which take place in other countries where 
freedom has been introduced. With regard to the planting of 
fugar, experiments have been made, in fome of the iflands, from 
which it appears that, in this {pecies of cultivation, cattle might 
be employed with advantage, and that the number of flaves might 
be greatly diminifhed. But thefe experiments have been little 
regarded, in oppofition to the former ufage, and. in oppofition to 
a lucrative branch of trade which this innovation would m a 

reat meafure deftroy. At any rate, the intereft of our colonies 
ems to demand that the negroes fhould be better treated, and 
even that they fhould be raifed‘to a better condition. The au- 
thor of alate elegant account of our American fettlements has 
propofed that {mail wages fhould be given them as an encourage- 
ment to indulftry. If this meafure were once begun, it.is probable 
that the mafter would foon find the utility of pufhing it to a 
greater extent. Nothing can appear more aftonifhing than the 
Gg3 little 
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littl? attention that -has hitherto: been paid to any'improvements 
of this:nature, after the> geod effects of them have béen fo: fully 
jlluftrated.in the cafe-of the villains in Europe.. At,the fame time 
jt-affprds a curious {peétacle to. obferve, that the fame:people who 
talk in fo Kigh a ftrajn of political liberty, and“ who confider the 
privilegeof inpofing their own tdxes as one of the unalienable 
yights of mankind, fhould make*no’fcruple of reducing a great 
proportion of the inhabitants into circumftances by. which they are 
ot only deprived of property, but almoft of every right what- 
oever. Fortune perhaps never produced a fituation more calcn- 
fated to ridicule a grave, and even a liberal Kypothefis, or to fhow 
how little the conduct of: men is at bottom directed by any philo- 
fophigal. principles,’ : 
‘ With regard to the author’s language, it-is‘corre&, clear, 
and fimple. Thefe qualities give it an elegance and a beauty, 
which, though it may not dazzle the imagination fo much as 
@ more figurative and ornamented ftile, will not, perhaps, on 
that account, give the lefs pleafure to a‘ reader of genuine 
tafte. Few books have been publifhed-of late years that are 


more entitled to the public favour and approbation. 
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V. Sermons on different Subjetis, by the late Reverend John Jortin, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, ReGor of St, Dunftan’s in the 
Eaft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8vo. 16s. Boards, White, 

- Continued. 


ys every volume of thefe difcourfes the author difplays a 
clear head and a folid judgment, a rational way of think- 
ing, and a more than ordinary knowledge of the human heart. 
The genefality of preachers, on the common topics of mora 
lity, employ abundance of unneceffary pains in proving indif- 
putable propofitions, and elucidating points of dofvrine which 
require no elucidation. But this manly arid judicious writer 
very feldom, if ever, defcends into thefe futilities. On every 
fubjeé& he touches, he produces a variety of fenfible and im- 
portant obfervations, which are not only calculated to reétify 
the heart, but to fatisfy the reafon, and inform the under- 
ftanding of the moft intelligent readers. On this account, we 
are perfuaded, that in future times, this‘Collegtion of fermons 
will have a place inthe ftudies of the learned, while the dif- 
courfes of one of his more eminent cotemporaries will be only . 
found in the clofets of old women. 

In the firft fermon of the third volume, the author fhews the 
malignant nature of evil habits ; in the fecond, he,proves the truth 
of this obfervation of Solomon, be that.walketh uprightly, walketh 
fitely; and in the third, he exhibits’a divifion of our daty into its 
feveral ‘parts, a¢cording to their order and importance. Moral 
goodnels, he obferves, or virtue, or righteoufnels, 15 the prin- 
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l part of religion ; the next to it is faith, or a belief of 
chriftianity ; ald? the laft, a right ufe of the means which 
may ftrengthen our faith in Chrift, and promote the praétice 
of righteoufnels ; namely, repentance, prayer, an -acquaint- 
ance with the fcriptures, pious meditation, an open profef- 
fion of our religion, and a partaking of the Lord’s Supper. - 
The fourth fermon confifts of Praéical Obfervatiuns on the 
Hiftory of the penitent Thief, recorded by St. Luke, ch. xxiii. . 
42, 43- The pardon of this criminal having been pronounced 
by our Saviour, Dr. Jortin, by way of inference, allows, that 
it is reafcnable to conclude, that to every finner who fincerely 
repents, the fame favour will be extended. But then, left any 
fhould make perverfe inferences from this example, and fa- 
tally delude themfelves with groundlefs expe€tations, he con- 
fiders this incident in another light, and fhews, that #t cons 
tains little comfort, and little encouragement to old and noto- 

rious offenders. 
It is moft probable, he thinks, that this criminal had not 
been a robber, in the ufual fenfe of the word, but only one 
who had joined in fome revolt againft the Romans. For, 
firft, he fays, in ancient writers, the word sbief or robber is 
often applied to thofe who were engaged in infurre€lions. Se- 
condly, at that time there had been feditions in Judea, and 
Barabbas had been aétive in one, whofe pardon’ the Jews had 
obtained of the governor, Thirdly, his punifhment was cru- 
cifixion, a punifhment not in ufe among the Jews, but often 
infli&ed by the Romans upon flaves and foreigners, who -had 
‘rebelled againft them. Lattly, Chrift himfelf fuffered under 
the unjuft imputation of rebellion, and was condemned for it 
by the Roman magiltrate, elfe he could not have been. cruci« 
fied ; and it is probable, that the two who were crucified with 
him ‘fuffered for rebellion. The man then may be fuppofed 
to have been guilty of fedition againft the Roman government. 
This was a crime, and. yet it-was a crime into which a perfon 
might have fallen, who had his good qualities, and who had 
led a regular life. The Jews were at that time uncer the ju- 
rifdi@ion of the Romans. But the Roman governors were 
ufually bad rulers of the provinces. Now who knows what 
provocations this penitent thief might have received from fuch 
governors ? Oppreffion will make a wife man mad. So fays 
fays Solomon, who was a wife man, and a king too, Or he 
might have been influenced by his relations and friends, and 
over- perfuaded and drawn in unawares; or he might have 
had little hand in the fedition. 
* Confider then the cafe of the man, on whom we are difcourf- 


ing. As foon as he was taken, he knew that the moit crue! death 
G4 would 
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‘would énfue, and under this fad profpeét he continued till his 
_ crucifixion; fo that his fufferings were as great as can eafily be 
conceived, and nothing worfe can befall a man here below. If 
he had efcaped this calamity, he would probably have joined him- 
felf to the firft Chriftians, and been as ready to do and to fuffer 
for the fake of the Gofpel as any of the difciples. When he came 
to die, he expreffed no defire to live and to efcape punifhment, 
he feems to have poflefled himfelf, and to have fuffered with con- 
ftancy and refignation. He thought Chrift to be the Meffias, he 
knew that the Prophets had foretold his everlafting kingdom, and 
he faw him perifhing like a malefactor, and in all appearance for- 
faken of God as much as of men. But he had faith, and it wasa 
great degree of faith at fuch a juncture, to believe that God would 
ftill ‘make good his promifes to this very perfon, and that he 
fhould ftill in God's appointed time receive power and majefty and 
dominion; and he humbly and modeftly befought him to think 
of his poor fellow-fufferer, though unworthy of fuch a favour, 
when that glorious time fhould come. He received a gracious an-~ 
{wer, and Enrit from his crofs, as from his throne, granted him 
more than his requett. 

‘ Now what hopes can an habitual offender build upon a cafe fo 
fingular, and attended with fo many extraordinary circumftances? 
what comfort can he find from the example of a man, who pro-~ 
bably was not fo guilty as he, and who received fo fevere a cor- 
rection in this world? Great things are faid in Scripture in fa~- 
vour of repentance and reformation, and they are conftantly re- 
prefented as certain means to appeafe the divine difpleafure. But 
when this repentance is delayed till no reformation can appear, 
what fhall we fay of it? How far it may profit, God only knows. 
It becomes not us to fet bounds to his goodnefs: but this we muft 
fay, that thefe are favours which can only proceed from his hidden 
mercies, and which he hath not caprely promifed in his Gofpel- 
One would willingly indulge the pleafing hope that there may be 
undifcovered treafures of compaffion in the fecret counfels of God, - 
without which the condition of fo many would be fo deplorable, 
But then let us live, as if we had no fuch fropess left by prefuming 
#00 much, and performing too little, and propofing to enter into 
peace and reft upon the cheapeft terms, we fhould at laft find oure 
felves deluded and excluded.’ 

The fifth fermon contains remarks on the pernicious confe~ 
quences of finful anger, and fome direGtions how we may re- 
ftrain it. The fixth is an illuftration of thefe words in the fe- 
cond chapter of Samuel, Them that boxour me, I will bonour. 
The good, fays our author, will moft probably be honoured in 
this life, and certainly in the life'to come. Their virtues 
naturally tend to produce this effeét, and the favour and blef- 
fing of God is often vifibly and remarkably extended to them, 


But ‘ the moft perfect honour that we can conceive is the efteem 
which a perfon obtains from many whe excel in wifdom and 
power and goodnefs, and which fhall continue for ever. 

‘ Of all creatures who poflefs underftanding and reafon, we feem 
to be the loweft in rank; fuperior to us are innumerable beings, 
inhabitants of other and better worlds, the leaft of whom furpafs 
us in knowledge power and virtue, and who poffefs thefe ex~ 
selleacies in various degrees, according to their feveral orders. 
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¢ Such are all who have gone before us in the ways of righ- 
teoufnefs, and have put off their mortal bodies, and the of 
angels, whom God fends forth to minifter unto them who fhall 
be heirs of falvation. ‘ : - 
‘ Every good man, therefore, howfoever flighted and overlooked 
by thofe amongft whom he dwells, acts in a great theatre, and 
has numberlefs ators and applauders of his condué. To be 
approved and commended by thefe holy and wife and impartial 
salees, this is true honour; and this honour every righteous per- | 
fon enjoys, who like thofe bleffed Spirits is performing the will | 
of God, and filling up with integrity and dignity the offices of his 
ftation. His honour indeed is not perfeét in the prefent fhort life, 
for he is not acquainted with thefe fuperior beings, and knows 
not when they obferve him, and what they think of him, But as 
foon as he departs hence, he goes to the invifible world, and con- 
verfes with the {pirits of juft men made perfect, and with the 
angels, who congratulate him upon his deliverance from mors 
tality, and his conftancy in running the courfe fet before him. 
Then he enters into the poffeflion of true and eternal honour, 
which fhall be increafed in the great day, when he fhall receive 
the approbation of Chrift the judge of the world, and of the God 
and Father of all. This is honour in the ftriéteft fenfe, or ra- 
ther this alone deferves to be called honour. The marks of 
diftin&tion which mortal creatures confer upon each other, whea 
compared to this, appear vain and trifling and contemptible beyond 
gill expreffion.” 






































The feventh is an excellent difcourfe on the proper boun- 
daries of human knowledge, Secret things belong to the Lord our 
God, but thofe things which are revealed belong unte us, &c. Deut. 
xxix. 29. : 

According to the account of this judicious writer, among 
the things which are fecret, may be placed, 1. A complete 
knowledge of nature, of the vifible world, and of the effe&s 
of matter and motion. 2. Among the things pertaining to 
religion which have occupied the minds of men to no purpofe, 
we may reckon what has been called abfolute predeftination, » 
or the everlafting decrees of God concerning the falvation and. 
deftrution of particular perfons. 3. Another fecret is an ac- 
curate knowledge of God, of his nature and perfeétions. 4. 
Among the things which we muft not expect thoroughly to 
underftand is God’s providence, the manner in which he 
prefides over rational beings, the reafons of his condué, the 
ends which he propofes, and the-methods by which he accom- 
plifhes them, and how far he is affifting, hindering, or per- 
mitting, in all events. 5. Under this head, which concerns 
the myfteries of Providence, may be placed the reafons for 
which God beftows profperity upon one perfon, and adverfity 
upon another. 6. The future condition-of the righteous, and 
of the wicked, is one of thofe things of which we cannot have 
a diftin{ and particular knowledge. 7. Among thofe things 
which 
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which are hidden from us, we may place many difficult parts 
of the fcriptures; and particularly thofe prediétions which are 
yet unfulfilled, Laftly, the knowledge of things to come, of 
the good and evil which will befal us in. this life, and of the 
time when our life will end, are fecrets which God hath con« 
cealed from us. Here then our curiofity is to be repreffed, 
and turned to more fuitable obje&s, namely, the truths which 
God has revealed, the duties which he requires, &c. 

In the feventh difcourfe, the author explains the nature of 
the fia which our Saviour calls blafphemy againft the Holy 
Ghoft. In his account of this crime, he takes the common 
interpretation, A blafphemer againft the Holy Ghoft, he fays, 
was one who faw the miracles of Chrift, and by fome very 
wicked motive malicioufly afcribed them to Satan, and proba. 
bly finned againft confcience. This offence fhall never be 
forgiven ; that is, the blafphemer’s amendment is very impro- 
bable. Or, if the words are to be underftood in a rigid fenfe, 
Chrift, he thinks, might fpeak as a prophet, who forefaw the 
future behaviour of fuch finners. 

In the ninth fermon, he examines how far, and in what 
fenfe the love of the world is forbidden by St.John, 1 Ep. ii, 
35, or when we may be faid to love the world too much. 1, 
He fays, we love the world too much, when, for the fake of 
any profit or pleafure, we wilfully, and knowingly, and deli- 
berately tranfgrefs the commands of God, and become openly 
and habitually wicked and vicious, and live addifted to fenfu- 
ality, ‘to intemperance, to fraud, to extortion, to injuftice, 
2. When we take more pains to obtain and fecure the conve- 
niences of this life, than to qualify ourfeives for the rewards of 
the next. 3. When we cannot be contented, or patient and 
refigned under low or inconvenient circumftances. 4. When 
we catinot patt with any thing that we poficf to thofe who 
want it, who deferve it, and who have indeed a right to it, 
5. When we envy thofe who are more fortunate and more fa- 
voured by the world’ than we are, and cannot behold their 
ficcefs without repining. 6. When we honour and efeem, 
and favour perfons purely according to their birth, fortunes, 
and fuccefs, meafuring our judgment and approbation by their 
outward appearance and fituation in life; and laftly, when 
we omit no opportunity of enjoying the good things of this 
life, when our great bufinefs and ferious employment is to 
amufe and divert ourfelves till. we contraé an indifference for 
manly and rational occupations, deceiving ourfelves all the 
while, and fancying that we are’ in a fafe condition, becaufe 
we are not fo bad as feveral whom we could name, nar guilty 
of fuch and fuch vices with which the world abounds. 


The 
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* "The fubje& of the tenth difcourfe is the mortality'ofman; 


In this fermon the author ‘proves, that our’ prefent fate of 


mortality is convenient and ufeful to us upon, many accounts ¢ 
he then points out to us the moft proper means. which..we can 
ufe, to cure ourfelves of the immoderate fear of death. , 
The ufes of death which he’ mentions are thefe.- 1. It is 
convenient that we fhould die, becaufe this world is-a ftate of 
trial, 2. The confideration of death has a tendency to deter 
us from vice, and confequently, prevents fome diforders, and 
makes us live together in fociety better than we fhould others 
wife pafs our days. 3. The future recompences of obedience 
are of a fpiritual nature ; our obedience at beft being defetive, 
death-prepares us for the next ftate, and; excites in. the foul 
thoughts and inclinations which ought to accompany it at its 
entrance into the world of fpirits, and’into the prefence of its 
Maker. Laftly, if by obedience and perfeverance we fecure 
to ourfelves an inheritance in the kingdom of God, when that 
promifed time fhalk come, and this corruptible fhall.put on in- 
corruption, the remembrance of our former earthly ftate, and 
of all its inconveniencies, may, probably, add to our happi- 
nes; and then it will be good for us that we once were. mors 
tal creatures, ; che 
The fubje& of the ninth fermon-is the nature and utility of 
meeknefs. Speaking of this virtue, he fays, ) , 


¢ One defect in human laws is that they cannot.pofibly be ex- 
teuded to all offences againft our neighbour. There are many 
breaches ef our focial. duties, which produce much mifchief in 
fociety, and yet muit be out of the reach of laws, becaufe itis 
jim practicable to call every fuch offender to account, to pafs a juft 
judgment upon his fault, and to aflign proper punifhment of it. 

uman Jaws-can only take cognifance of the more notorious 
crimes; they cannot, for example, conveniently punish uncha- 
ritablenels, covetoufnels, feifithnefs,. ‘infincerity, lying, ftubborn- 
nefs, pride, morofenefs, rudenefs, ingratitude, and fuch unfocial 

uslities. 
ae We * read that fome ¢ nations had laws againft ingratitude. 
But } gratitade is a voluntary recompence for benefits voluntarily 


4 * Grotius De Jur. B. IL. xxv. p. 261. Ed Gronov, 

¢ + The Perfians, the Athenians, and the Romans alfo; though 
Seneca fpeaks as if he were not acquainted with the ftatutes of his 
own nation concerning it. It is true that between equals there 
could be no action for ingratitude; but there are laws again the 
ingratitude of freedmen, and of fonsand daughters, which are to be 
found in the Digefs. : 
© Iagratos, de quibus patroni quererentur, revocavit {Claudius} 
in fervitutem. Suetonius Claud. 25. 

‘ } Athenis—adverfus ingratos attio contitufa eft. Et recte; 





quia dandi et accipiendi beneficii commercium, fine quo vix vita ~ 


hominum conftat, perdit et tollit quifquis bene merito parem referre 
gratiam negligit. Valgr. Maximus V. Nin 30 - . 
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beftowed. In aéts of generofity and kindnefs, it is fuppofed that 


‘the perfon who confers a favour, confers it without requiring a 


mife of a return, elfe it would not be giving, but trading and 
ling. In acts of gratitude, the obliged perfon requites according 
to his inclination and abilities, He is often the beft judge of the 
value of the kindnefs which he has received, and of the circum: 
ftances increafing or leffening it; and he returns good offices, fa- 
vours, and fervices; perhaps he hath nothing to give befides his 
heart, he repays benefits with love, honour, and refpeé, which’ 
are no contemptible returns, and prove him to be truely grateful. 
But human courts cannot meafure the degrees of love and ho- 
nour which are due to a benefactor, or the manner in which they 
fhould be exprefied. Thefe and other reafons may be given, to 
fhew that fuch laws fhould not be made, and cannot be exe- 
cuted. 

* National laws being thus neceffarily imperfect, and incapable 
ef fecuring the public tranquillity, men, to fupply this defeé, 
have added to them another law, the law of Civility or Good- 
manners. This is a law of cuftom, eftablifhed by common confent, 
and the violation of it is punifhed by the fm ge difapprobation 
and contempt which the offenders againft it ufually undergo. 
But this law alfo is infufficient for the purpofes for which it is 
defigned, as may be known, if we confider that civility for the 
moft part is outfide thew, dwells upon the tongue and in the car- 
riage, and is not required to extend itfelf to acts of real benefi- 


‘cence towards others; efpecially towards thofe who have offended 


us; fo that one may obferve the laws of civility and decency, and 
yet be deficient in his duty to his neighbour. 

¢ But in thofe * cafes, in which the Jaws fall fhort of their de- 
fign, a meek perfon will be a law to himfelf, and thew more 
courtefy, humanity, and condefcenfion than they require of him!’ 


The twelfth fermon is on.religious retirement. From the 
example of our Saviour in this refpect the author draws thefe 
obfervations. «t. That we ought to fet apart fome portions of 
our time for private and filent aéts of religion, for converfa- 
tion with God and our own hearts. Ocr Lord went up intoa 
mountain apart to pray. 2. That we ought to employ all the 


4a 
oe 


« But Seneca is of another opinion, and fays ; 

_ © Hoc tam invifum vitium, an impunitum effe debeat, quzritur : 
et an hec lex, quz in fcholis exercetur, etiam in civitate ponenda 
fit, qua ingrati datur actio.—-Magnum hoc argumentum, dandam 
non fuifle ; quia adverfus malefictum omne confenfimus, et homi- 
cidii, veneficii, parricidii, violatarum religionum, aliubi atque 
alibui diverfa poena eft; fed ubique aliqua. Hoc frequentifimum 
crimen nufquam punitur, ubique jmprobatur. Neque abfolvimus 
illud: fed cum difficilis effet incertz rei xftimatio, tantum odio 
damnavimus, et inter ea reliquimus que ad vindices Deos mit- 
timus. Rationes autem multe mihi occurrunt, propter quas 
crimen hoc in Jegem cadere non debeat, &c. De Benef. iti. 6. 

* * Quam anguita innocentia eft, ad legem bonum efle? quanto 
Jatius officiorum patet, quam juris regula? quam multa pietas, hu- 
manitas, liberalitas, juftitia. fides exigunt, que omnia extra pub- 
licas tabulas funt? Seneca De Ira, ii, 27. 
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powers and abilities which God has conferred upon us; to the 
glory of their author, and to the benefit of mankind, and 
lofe no opportunity of doing good. Our Saviour fpent the 
day in feeding and teaching the people. 3. That the active 
and focial duties are more valuable and important than the 
contemplative virtues which are of a private and folitary na- 
ture. Our Saviour left not the people till the evening came 
en ; and the hours which he paffed in folitude and retirement 
were few, compared with thofe which he fpent in the difcharge 
of his. miniftry. 4. That as our Saviour had, fo we:alfo have 
time enough for the one and for the other, for the exercife of 
public and of private duties and virtues; and that therefore 
neither fhould be omitted. : 

On a fequeftered or monaftic life our author has thefe juft 
obfervations : 


_ © Of two perfons who live foberly and righteoufly, the one in a 
ublic ftation, the other in retirement, the former muft be :al- 
wed to be the more excellent perfon, and the brighter example 

of virtue; for it is more commendable, becaufe more ufeful, to 
be a burning light in the midft of a crooked and perverfe gene- 
ration, than in a defart, in a folitude, where it is in agreat mea- 
fure loft to the world, and fhines almoft only to itéfelf. 

‘ The account which we have of the old fulitary Saints, though 
written by their admirers and adcrers, is often little to their 
advantage, or to the credit of Chriftianity. If time, whieh hath 
deftroyed fo many excellent records and monuments, had 
{wept away thofe hiktories, the lofs had been inconfiderable. We 
find that their retired fituation and moping and mufing way of 
life threw them frequently into melancholy and enthufiafm, and 
fometimes into frenzy and madnefs: ‘and’ indeed there are few 
heads ftrong enough to bear perpetual folitude, and a confinement 
to the fame place, the fame objects, the fame occupations, and the 
fame little circle of aétion ; and when to all this is.added want of 
proper food and of fleep, it is no wonder if a man lofes his 
fenfes. 

¢ One would -not cenfure without diftinction all thofe who re- 
tired from the world. ‘Their defign might be honeft, and their 
piety fincere; but whilft we make proper allowances for their good 
intention, we, cannot compliment their prudence and commend 
their choice, efpecially when thefe inftitutions became a public 
nuifance, and called aloud for a reformation. Several evils arofe 
from this injudicious devotion: young perfons were fometimes fe- 
duced from theif parents, and fometimes confined againft their 
inclinations; they engaged themfelves by vows never to, change 
their way of life, which expofed them tc innumerable temptations 


a blind and flavith obedience was required to their governors; the | 


public was deprived of many ufeful citizens, and great fums were 
_ mifemployed by the indifcreet charity of fimple perfons who gave 
away their pofleflions to fuch focieties, Vice alfo and works of 
darknefs found their way into fome of thefe religious houfés, 
which feemed to be only bolted and ‘barred againft charity and 
true piety. | 
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450 Emerfon’s Mechanien 
* One of the general, weaknefles.of mankind, is to run into ex« 
tremes; and, in truth, there is a middle way betwéen a quite fo- 
litary life, and a life of gaiety, hurry, and diflipation, which con- 
i 


fifts in fo laying out and dividing our time, and chufing our. 
friends and acquaintance, that we may give to every laborious or, 
ftudious occupation, and to every innocent amufement, its proper 
feafon, and find leifure for @very thing. that is good and reafon- 
able: and this miay be done in populous cities as well as in cloiftersg 


and perhaps miuch better.” ) 

In the thirteenth difcourfe, the author endeavours to fet be.’ 
fore us the future ftate of the virtuous. The good, “he ob- 
ferves, will hereafter be free from all the pain, the fears, and 
difquietudes of life, will be happy in the increafe of knowledge, 
in a freedom from fin, in the fociety of beings like themfelves, 
in occupations fuitable to their dignity and difpofitions, and 
in many other refpeéts which exceed all human conception : 
and this happinefs will be encreafed by the certainty of its ends 
lefs duration. ) 

In the next fermon, we have a clear and fatisfaftory -illufs 
tration of the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's Firft Epiftle'to 
the Corinthians ; on the nature of Chriftian charity. This 
difcourfe abounds with excellent fentiments, from which we 
cannot forbear extrating the following paragraph, which is 
exprefied with a fhrewdnefs peculiar to Dr. Jortin. 

“ To banith, imprifon, plunder, ftarve; hang, and burn men 
for religion, is not the gofpel of Chrift, it isthe gofpel of the des 
vil, Where perfecution begins, Chriftianity ends ; and if the name 
of it remains, the fpirit is gone. Chrift never ufed any thing that 


looked like force or violence, except once; and that was, to drive 
bad men out of the temple, and not to drive them in.” 


The fifteenth fermon contains many pra@tical refle€lions on 
the duty of living peaceably with all men : the fixteenth points 
out the ufe of afflictions: the feventeenth difplays the obje&, 
the caufes, the effects, and the cure of envy: the eighteenth 
confifts of remarks on the converfion of Cornelius, A&s x. 22. 
relative ‘to the equity and unlimited beneficence of the Deity, 
and the honeft and pious difpofition of the Roman centurion. 
The laft fermon of this volume js calculated to thew, that all the 
fair proje&ts and flattering hopes of the wicked are delufive, 
and their fecurity.without foundation. ) 

[ To be concluded in our next. } 





VI.. Mechanics; or the De&rine of Motion, Together with the 
Projetion of the Sphere, and the Laws of Centripetal Forces. 
By William Emerfon. 8ve. 75. Nourfe. 

tp Ree jis not any branch of mathematical knowledge mor 

ufeful to mankind than mechanics ; it is by this noble 


art, that the utmoft improvement is made of every aes? and 
orce 
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force in nature, and the motions of the elements, :water, airy 
and fire, are made fubfervient to the various purpofes of lifes 
for, however weak the force of man appears'to be, when un» 
affifted by this art, yet with its aid, there is fcarce any thing 
above its reach. Ry this fcience, we can inveftigate the pro- 
perties of the mechanical powers, as the lever, balance; wheek, 
or axis in peritrochio, pulley, &c.  illuftrate the whele theory 
of motion, fhew how to determine the motions which are pros 
duced by given forces, and converfely, when the phenomena 
of thofe motions are given, we can, with great facility, trace 
the powers or forces from whence the motions: themfeives did 
firft arife, Without the knowledge of mechanics, we could 
not even account for the moft common and natural motions of 
animals, fuch as walking, jumping, flying, fwimming ; for all 
thefe depend upon the ‘properties of the center of gravity: it 
is by the motion of this point; as our author juflly remarks, 
‘ that when a man endeavours to walk, he ftretches out ‘his 
hind leg, and bends the knee of his fore leg, by which means 
his body is thruft forward, and the center of gravity of his 
body is moved forward beyond his feet, them to prevent his 
falling, he immediately takes up his hind foot, and places it 


forward beyond the center of gravity, then he thurfts himéfelf 


forward, by his Jeg which now is the hindmoft, till his center 
of gravity be beyond his fore foot, and then he fets his hind 
foot forward again, and thus he continues walking as long as 
he pleafes. 

‘In ftanding a man having his feet clofe together cannot 
ftand fo firmly, as when they are at fome diftance, for’the 
greater the bafe, the firmer the body will ftand, therefore a 
globe is eafily moved opon a plane, anda needle cannot ftand 
upon its point, any otlierwife than by fticking it into the 

lane. 
4 ‘When a man is feated in:a chair, he cannot rife till he 
thrufts his*body forward, and draws his feet backward, till 
the center of gravity‘of his body be before his feet; or at 
leaft upon them, and to prevent falling forward, he fetsone 
of his feet forward and then he cen ftand, or ftep forward ‘as 
he pleafes. 

‘ All other animals walk by the fame rules, firft fetting one 
foot forward, that way the center of gravity ledns, and then 
another. -In walking up hill, a man bends his body forward, 
that the center of gravity may lie forward of his feet ; and by 
that means he prevents his falling backward, In carrying a 
burthen, a man always leans the contrary way that the bur- 
then lies, fo that the center of gravity of the-whole of his 
kody and the burthen, may fall: upon his feet, And: a fowl 
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going over an obftacle, thrufts his head forward, by that 
méans moving the center of gravity of his whole body for- 
wards, fo that ‘by fetting one foot upon the obftacle, he can 
the more eafily get over it.’ 

Amongft other very ufeful mechanic difquifitions in this 
work, we meet with an elegant defcription and rationale of 
the common: pocket watch ;. wherein Mr. Emerfon gives it as 
his opinion, that a clock or watch, going by a fpring, can 
mever be made to keep time truly, except it be always kept to 
the fame degree of heat or cold ; for this, he fays, * cannot 
be done without conftant attendance; and if any fort of me- 
chanifm be contrived to corre& this, yet, as fuch a thing can 
only be made by guefs, it cannot be trufted to at fea, but only 
for fhort voyages. But no motion, however regular, can an- 
fwer at fea, where the irregular motion of the thip will con- 
fiantly difturb it: add to this, that the fmall compafs.a watch 
is contained in, makes it eafier difturbed, than a larger ma- 
chine would be ; but to fuppofe, that any regular motion can 
fubfift among ten thoufand irregular motions, and in ten thou- 
fand different dire€tions, is‘a moft glaring abfurdity. And if 
any one with fuch a machine would but make trial of it to the 
Eaft-Indies, he would find the abfurdity and difappointment. 
And therefore,.I never expe&t to fee foch a time-keeper, or 
any fuch thing as a watch or clock going by a fpring, to keep 
true time at fea : but time will difcover all things.’ 

‘ As to pendulum clocks their irregularity in the fame la. 
titude is owing to nothing but the lengthening or fhortening 
of the pendulum, which is a mere trifle to the other. But 
then they would be infinitely more difturbed at fea than a 
watch, and in a ftorm would not goat all. In different la- 
titudes too another irregularity attends a pendulum depending 
on different forces of gravity. Though this amounts but to 
a {mall matter, yet it makes a confiderable variation in a great 
length of time. Fer in. fouth latitudes where the gravity is 
lefs, a clock lofes time; and in north latitudes, where the 
gravity is greater, it gains time. So. that none of thefe ma- 
chines are fit to meafure time at fea, although ten times ten 
thovfand pounds fhould be given away for making them,’ 

_ If we do not miftake Mr. Emerfon in this extra&, where he 
fays in fouth latitudes the gravity is lefs, and in north latitudes 
the gravity is greater 5 we apprehend, he: would be underftood 
to mean, that in fouth latitudes the force of gravity decreafes 
from the equator,towards the fouth-pole; and in north lati- 
tudes the force of gravity increafes from the equator towards 
the north pole. If: this be the cafe, we muft beg leave to ob- 
ferve to this gentleman, that, all the authors we have ever 
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feen upon the fubje& of gravitation, unanimoufly agree, that 
the force of gravity increafes from the equator towards either 
pole, and that in the ratio of the fquare of the right fine of 
the latitude, However, as difcuffions of this kind relating to 
the more exalted and difficult parts of mathematical phyfics, 
are not fo immediately within our province, or, perhaps, the 
reach of our abilities, we fhall clofe this article with obferv- 
ing, that the other parts of this performance, which treat of 
the projection of the fphere, and the dodrine of centripetal 
forces, are executed, as far as we are able to judge, in a con- 
cife, elegant, and judicious manner. 


~ “4 


VII. A Syftem of Aftronomy. Containing the Inveftigation and De- 
monflration ofthe Elements of that Science. 8vo. 78. bound, 
Nourfe. 


Rees invention of aftronomy has been varioufly affigned, 

and feveral perfons, feveral nations, and feveral ages have 
laid claim to it. Plato, in his Epinomis, tells us, it was a 
barbarian who firft obferved the heavenly motions, to which he 
was led by the clearnefs of the weather in the fummer-feafon ; 
as in Egypt and Syria, where the ftars are clearly feen, there 
being neither rain nor clouds to interrupt the profpeét, and 
the want of this clearnefs of atmofphere is the reafon why 
the Greeks came fo late to the knowledge of aftronomy. 

The generality of writers fix the origin of aftronomy in 
Chaldea ; fome attribute the invention to the antient He- 
brews, and others even to the firft men, building on the aus 
thority of Jofephus, and the mention he makes about Seth’s 
pillars. The Muffulmans, with fome Jews, as well as Chrif- 
tains, afcribe it to Enoch; and other of the orientals to Cain) 
But as we find no terms of aftronomy in the language of thofe 
firft people, that is, in the Hebrew language, recorded in any 
other profane hiftory, nor in facred writ, if we except what i is 
mentioned in Job and the books of Solomon, their opinions 
appear fcarce fufficient to ftrengthen the affirmation of Jofe- 

hus. 

ar The Egyptians learned from the Edomiies diedied and 
navigation. For the Edomites ufed to make long voyages up- 
on the Red-fea, for the fake of merchandifing. And when 
they were conquered by David, they fled into Egypt, and to 
the coafts of the Mediterranean, and to the Perfian gulf. They 
afterwards began the like voyages upon the Mediterranean, 
Their year was the luni-folar year, derived from Noah, and, at . 
that time confifted of 360 days. By the heliacal rifings and 
fettings of the ftars, they found the year to confift of 365 

Vou. XXXI,' Fune, 1774 Hh days ; 
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days; therefore, they added five days tothe old year. This 
was in the reign of Ammon. Afterwards they formed the 
ftars into conftellations, and alfo made obfervations of the 
planets, which they called after their gods. 

‘ When the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, the Egyptians that 
fled to Babylon carried with them the Egyptian year of 365 
days, and the art of aftronomy, and founded the zra of Na- 
bonnaflar, The practice of obferving the ftars was carried 
into other countries: the Greeks had alt their aftronomi cal. 
learning from Egypt, ‘Then Atlas formed the fphere of the 
Lybians, and Chiron that of the Greeks, and the Chaldeans 
another fphere for their own ufe.’ 

Mr. Emerfon, the ingenious author of this performance, 
has divided it into feven fe&tions, wherein the various phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, thé nature of folar, lunar, 
and fatellitan eclipfes, the theory of the primary planets and 
comets, together with many other curious, and no lefs ufeful, 
aftronomical matters, are treated upon in a Clear and very 
¢omprehenfive manner, which in fome meafure will be 
evinced by the following extra& relating to the method of find- 
ing the longitude of a place, , 

‘ To find the difference of longitude of. two places, or the 
difference of meridians, is, as our author jaftly remarks, an 
effential point both of geography and navigation. To per- 
form which, feveral methods have been propofed, fome more 
pradicable than others, but all of them depend upon aftrono- 
mical principles, and therefore [ give it a place here, and is 
as follows. ) 

‘If a watch, or time-piece, can be made to keep time exe 
actly, fuch a machine being fet to the trae time of the day in 
any one place, and carried to another place, it will ftill thew 
the time at the firft place; and therefore, if the time can be 
known of this fecond place, the difference of time, and there- 
fore the difference of longitude, wil] be known between one 
place and the other. 

_ £ Now to find the hour of the day-at this fecond place, twa 

equal altitudes of the fun muft be taken the fame day, dnd 
the exact times noted by the time-keeper, Then the middle, 
between thefe two times of obfervation, fhows what hour it is 
at the firft place, when it is twelve o’clock at the fecond place ; 
onfequently, the difference of time between the two places is 
known, which gives the difference of longitude, allowing 15 
degrees to an hour. If the time-keeper be fhort of twelve 
o'clock, at the middle time, the fecond place lies eaftward 
from the firft, But if the middle,time be paft twelve, the fe- 
cond plage lies weftward. A common watch being fet to 
. twelve, 
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twelve, when the time-keeper is at the middle times or, 
which is the fame thing, if it be fet fo much paft twelve, as 
the time keeper is paft the middle time, it will continue to 
fhew the time in that place, This method ig adapted to the 
fea. If fuch amachine be exaétly made like Mr. Harrifon’s 
time keeper, it may do well enough for fhort diftances, but 
will be ufelefs for long ones, for the following reafons. 1. Heat 
and cold will have an effe&t upon the fprings, and, confe- 

ntly, will retard or accelerate the motion. 2. The tofling 
of the fhip at fea will have an effet upon any moving mae 
chine, which will hinder it from going equally at all times, 
3. Whatever may be the error generated ina finall diftance, 
or fmall time, that error will be multiplied ina large diftance 
and time, being proportional to the time; fo that in long 
voyages it will be ufelefs. ‘The immenfe price of fuch a ma- 
chine, when made to the utmoft accuracy, will prevent, its be- 
ing generally ufeful.’ 

To this method of finding the longitude by a time-piece, 
Mr, Emerfon fubjoins feveral other methods ferving for the 
fume purpofe, viz. by the moon's diftance from a fixed itar, 
the occultation of a ftar by the moon, or the appulfe of a ftar 
to the moon, or by having a meridian. Likewife by an 
eclipfe of the moon obferved in two different places, he fhews . 
how the longitude may be eafily found at land, and laftly by 
the eclipfes of Jupiter’s firft fatellite, which method our au- 
thor thinks preferable to any other, the longitude may, by help 
of the neceflary tables carefully conftruéied, .be determined, 
even at fea, to a degree of exactnefs fufficient for nautical 
purpofes. We therefore recommend this fyitem of aftronomy, 
which contains an inveftigation and demonftration of the ele- 
ments of that fcience, to the perufal of fuch as are defirous of 
obtaining, without the help of a mafter, a competent know- 
ledge therein. 





VI. Ecliptical Aftronomy reftored: to its Natural Simplicity, in 
Theory and Pra&ice, upon Mofaic Principles; whefe Ufes are alfe 
Specified in Navigation. By James Hartly, B. 4. 80. 35. 
Cailon. 


T is no very uncommon thing for men to endeavour to 
depreciate that fcience which, with the moft {evere ap- 
plication, they have not been able to comprehend, this we 
have frequently feen verified in the works of Pope, Swift, and 
others; bat as thefe were men of infinite wit and humour, it 
feldom happened that the pleafant raillery which they difplayed 
on fuch occafions ever gave the leaft offence, On the other 
Hhz ‘ hand, 
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hand, when men of more mifanthropy than underftanding 
make the attack, it then becomes a different affair ; the want 
of fufficient knowledge to conduct the proper arguments, the 
low and trivial fubterfuges generally had recourfe to, and the 
iliberal manner (fo infeparable from little minds) in which 
they treat the profeflors and encouragers of that particular 
feience or branch of learning they are defirous to depreciate, 
only ferve to render themfelves both ridiculous and contemp- 
tible. We would not here be underftood to apply this wholly 
to the author of the work now before us, whofe performance 
is of another kind ; it confifts of many quotations from the 
facred writings, to prove the fuperiority of the fyftem of phi- 
lofophy as given by Mofes, above the vile hypothefis of un- 
infpired writers, which, notwithftanding their being moft un- 
doubtedly true, yet neverthelefs feem unneceflary, becaufe it 
is contending for what no man in his fenfes can poffibly deny, 
and therefore Mr. Hurly, we think, might have fpared him- 
felf the trouble of proving that the whole tribe of idle philo- 
fophers fuch as Newton, Halley, Defcartes, &c. could ftand 
in no degree of comparifon with the illuftrious and infpired 
Jew above-mentioned. Agreeable to this doétrine our reverend 
author has clearly fhewn the parallaétic abfurdities of modern 
aftronomers have no place in the Mofaic revealed fyftem. 
‘ The fun and moon are fet both of them in the {phere of the 


fixed ftars, which aftronomers place at an almoft immenfe, 


diftance ftom the earth. The fun and moon are fet in_ the 
ftarry firmament, therefore there is .no philofophical diftance 
of their orbits to caufe the difference of parallaxes, which is 
founded by philofophers upon that diftance.” The qualities 
of the fun and moon and their effeéts upon each other, is ftill 
~clearer, if poffible, upon the fame principles as before. 
* That the fun is the fountain of eat is evident to our fenfes, 
but that the moon is co/d, as the fun.is Ser, may appear ftrange 
to many who have imbibed the philofopher’s dodrine, that all 
the celeftial bodies are earths, and that #he fun is a great earth 
wihemenily bot. It was a doétrine, however, apparently known 
to Mc/s, who places the moon at the fame diltance from the 
earth as the fun and the ftars, whereas if we judge of the 
diftance by our fenfes, the-moon is vifibly nearer than the 
ftars. What can produce this effet? Why we know very 
well that obje&s are vifibly nearer as they are feen through a 
denfer medium : and the cold moon, condenfing the medium 
by which it is eacompaffed, caufes it to appear fo much nearer 
tous as the medium is more condenfed, through which the 
light of the moon paffes.- So an horizontal obje& appears 
anger, and confequently nearer, in the heavens, than it ap- 
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“pears afterwards when it is got above the denfer air encom- 
‘paffing the:furface of the earth; and thus the moon will be 
more refraé&ted than other objeéts, and will appear alfo more 
depreffed through a glafs, or as having a greater parallax than 
the other planets. 

‘ Moreover the cold quality of the moon is alfo an obje@ 
of fenfe, and any perfon poffefled of a good telefcope may 
make the experiment who may plainly difcover that from the 


‘time of the new moon to the full, an envelopement of ice 


{preads gradually over the moon’s. furface, and after the full, 
the ice is thawed and difperfed, a8 the moon returns to the 
fun. 

‘ From thefe oppofite qualities of beat and cold in the fun 
‘and moon, the theory of the moon's motion, agreeable to fhe 
aftronomical fyftem of Mofes, is deduced.’ 

The miftaken notions of aftronomers, .‘ who are apt t to 


“ boaft much of their knowledge in the. nature of eclipfes,’ is 


corrected upon Mofaic principles in this manner. ‘ The 
light and heat of the fun raifes a thick cloud on the furface of 
the moon, whereby its luftre is taken off, ‘and the moon ceafes 


‘to be vifible or is eclipfed. ‘I have already proved, continues 


our author, that the moon is a compofition of cold, as the fun is a 
frre, which cold freezes the ambient fluid, and invelopes a full 
moon in a covering of ice. The eye of an-urprejudiced 
man thay very cleatly fee the procefs of an icy covering com- 
mencing with the new moon, and growing gradually over the 


old moon, which is oftentimes perceived with the new, till at 


the time of the full moon the covering is completed. - The 
moon being therefore invefted with a covering of ice, the fame 
phenomena mutt attend the moon when expofed to the fun’s 
rays, as are obfervable on the furface of ice when expofed to 
heat. And fo at the time,of a lunar’eclipfe when. the faces of 
the fun and moon are oppofite, and the fun’s rays iflue with 
full force againft the moon’s furface, the folar heat excites this 
aqueous vapour, or cloud, which, according to the different pro- 
portions of its denfity, may quite obfcure the light of ‘the 
moon, or leave it more or lefs perceptible, agreeably to the 
different effets of different clouds pafling over the planet. 
The cold of the moon alfo, condenfing that part of theat- 
mofphere which fhe affumes at the full, caufes an attraftion of 
the fun’s rays that way tending to a. focus, and therefore 
conical.’ 

We fincerely with Mr. Hurly had omitted. the calcu latiieas 
relating to eclipfes, becaufe. they feem rather. deduced ‘from 
the uncertain principles of modern aftronomy than. from thofe 
contained in the Mofaic Revealed Syftem,, and confequently do, 
Hh 3 in 
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in our Opinion, vitiate this otherwife extraordinary perfor< 
mance, efpecially as Mr. Hurly appears better qualified in his 
facerdotal office than in arithmetical computations. 


—_ 





IX. Principles and Power of Harmony, to. 7:.6d. Baker and 
Leigh. . 

"THE writers on the fubje&t of mufic are very numerous, 

and yet there is no fcience, perhaps, furnifhed with fo 
few well-written books: whether this be owing to the difficulty 
of the fubjeét, or the .want of abilities in thofe who have 
treated it, we fhall not pretend to determine; but we may 
venture to affirm, that learning and. tafte, theory and prac- 
tice, have fo feldom been united, that they feem almoft in- 
compatible. ‘Thofe who treat mufic merely as a fcience, with- 
out poffefling the praétical part, are naturally contracted in 
their ideas, and ufelefs to profeffors: and, on the contrary, 
mere practical moficians, who have feldom had either educa- 
tion of leifure, to qualify themfelves on the fide of learning, 
produce nothing but erude and indigefted reveries, which « 
man of tafte in literature difdains to read. That this has been 
the cafe with fome of the moft able praétical muficians, we 
can, from our own Knowledge affert. ‘They have the ambi- 
tion of pafling for men of fcience; they {peak of Greek wrt- 
ters without Greek ; of arithmetical proportions without ft- 
gures; of ratios without geometry, and equations without al- 
gebra. The late Dr. Pepufch, a man of great learning, and of 
nniverfal reading in mufical compofitions, attempted to explain 
the Greek fyftems ;— but abftrufe caleulations being neceflary m 
the bufinefs, he had recourfe to his friend De Moivre, who 
was no mufician, and underftood the dofor as little as. the 
doétor did Euclid: they never met without a quarrel, for as 
each would talk about what he did not underftand, each muft 
by turns have been abfurd. We have been credibly informed, 
that the fame thing happened in France between the famous 
Rameau, and M. D’Alembert; and at Padua, between Tar- 
tini and Padre Colombo, the profeflor of mathematics at thas 
pniverfity. 

The work before.us, however, feems free from firch objet- 
tions, as it appears to have been written by no half-bred fcho- 
Far, or fhallow mufician; but by one poffeffed of aH the ne- 
eeffury requifites’ for fuch a tafk.— Before we proceed to 
its examination, it is neceflary to explain the author’s 
intention, which we é¢annot de better than by his ows 
words, - 
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* The high opinion which F had long entertaived of. thé, mufic 
of Sig. Tartini, together with his great reputation over all Eu- 
rope, for many years, made me expett foutething extraordinary 
from a Treatife publithed by him, intitled, Trattato di Mufica fe- 
condo:da vera Scienza dell’ Armonia. I always — he had 
principles unknown to other artifts inhis way. A fuperior effe& 
muft imply a fuperior caufe. In this opinion I was not difap- 
pointed. t found his treatife full of many hew and well-founded 
doctrines, practical as well as fpeculative. To give fome idea of 
theie, is the defign of the following fhort piece. 


From hence it appears, that this work before us is intended 
as a commentary upon Tartini’s Treatife of Mufic, .publithed 
at Padua, 1754.  Tartini was fo eminent a practical mufician, 
that his name and.works are well known to almoft every lover 
of mufic in Europe. The author of the Prefent State of Mu- . 
fic. in France and Italy, has given a fketch of his.life, which 
we /iave, inferted in this Number, p, 426, to which.we refer the 
reader: but though Tartini was fo admirable on the fide of 
practice, * he wanted, fays our author, a little of that kill ip 
writing, which he thewed in.fo eminent a degree in compofing 
dnd playing.’ In his mufical compofitions he is clear, fimple, 
and mafterly.s but in his theoretical writings he.is often obfcure, 
confufed, and unfcientific. Our author, however, in the true 
fpirit of criticifm, has cleared his ob{curity, . pointed out his era 
rors, reconciled his feeming contradidtions, and illuftrated his 
principles, | 

To follow Tartini and his commentator in every. chapter,’ 
would exceed the limits allowed us for fo fhort.a work; and | 
to give extracts from a fyftem of which the principal merit is 
confiftency, would be to take away a Jink of a chain, ora 
component part of a whele, which owed all its beauty, of 
ufe, to the place it held, relatively to that. whole; or_to il- 
luftrate from mufic itfelf, it would be taking away from an 
excellent concerto, a fecond violin, or tenor part, which has 
neither beauty nor ufe but in conjunétion with the other parts. 

In the.author’s commentary.upon Tartini’s firft chapter, he 
explains very clearly the famous phenomenon of a mufical 
ftring or found producing its own harmony, upon which M. 
Rameau, has built his theory of .a fundamental bafe.. This 
effect is fenfible only to praétifed anddifcriminating ears ;,but 
to fuch the tone of a great bell, the ftrings of a double bafe, 
or loweft found in a harpfichord, divide themfelves into the 
harmonics of the. whole found, in the following harmonic 
proportions, 1, 4, +. Suppofe the ftring double C.upon the 
harpfichord to be ftruck, and after the found C, its-ogtave ¢, 
its 12th g, and its 17th or major 3d e, may be heard orte af= 
ter the other in the fame manner as the ftrings of an Aolian 
harp, tuned unifon, produce the common chord, not approxi- 
Hh 4 mated 
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mated into 3d, sth, and 8th, as the form of the hand re. 
quires in playing on the harpfichord, but in the harmonic fe- 
ries, 1, +, 4, +, 4, 4, which, in common mufical language, 
would be called double C, its oftave ; its 12th, or the sth of 
that o€tave ; its 15th, or. double ogtave ; its s7th, or the. ma- 
jor 3d of the double ofave; its 19th, or minor 3d of the 
tierce or major 3d; and in its laft effort, it feebly gives the 
flat 7th of the double oflave. C, c, g. c, e, g, b flat. 

The author, in the hiftory of this difcovery, traces it no 
higher than the time of Merfennus, with whom he leaves it; 
but it feems to have been known long before his time, as the 
organ is conftructed upon the fame principle ; the ftops of that 
inftrument being proportioned to each other im the fame man- 
ner as the founds abovementioned, which are generated by a 
fingle ftring or tone: when thé ftops, known by the names of 
the diapafon, principal, 12th, 15th, and tierce, are drawn 
out, every fingle kty of an organ gives the complete chord, 
as, when G only is ftruck, and it is imagined that no other 
founds are mixed with it, wind is conveyed to the pipes G, g, 
d, g,.b, &c. ; 

But the principal phenomenon upon which Tartini builds 
his fyftem is quite new, and was firft difcovered by Tartini 
himéelf. | : 

‘ It is as follows: two founds being given on any mufical in- 
ftrument, which will admit of their being held out for any time, 
and of being ftrengthened at pleafure, as on the trumpet, the 
German horn, the violin,,.hautboy, &c. a third found will be heard. 


On the violin, let the notes C E, C tharp E, BE, BG, B flat G, be 
' founded with a ftrong bow, the third founds will be heard as follows : 


os and are marked by clofed notes or 
-> = crotchets. The fame thing will hap- 
— § P 





pen if the fame intervals be founded 
~@——6-e—— by two players on the violin, diftant 

dl 4- ie from one another about 29 or. 30 

ad feet; always ufing a ftrong bow, 

and holding out the notes. The auditor will hear the third found 
much better, if placed in the middle between them, than if nearer 
to one than the other. Twa hautboys will produce the fame ef- 
feét,. placed at a much greater diftance, and even when the hearer 
is not in the middle, and ftill more if heis From this pheno- 
menon he deduces all the third founds arifing from fimple in- 
tervals, that together complete the harmonic feries, as far as it is 
ufed in praétice. The 5th gives the third found unifon to the 
lower note; the 4th gives. the sth below the lower note, &c. but 
I fhall not enumerate all the third founds, though the detail is 
extremely curious and inftructive, becaufe they would be ill 
comprebended without plates, and many plates do not come within 
any defign; I muft. therefore refer the mufician 1o the original, 
which, if he has any genius, will be of great ufe to him in.many 
refpects befides this. I.will juft obferve, that fuppofing any in- 
terval in any key ig founded, ifa 4th or a 6th of the fundamental 
note 
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“note ¢orhes into the chord, we have always the 4th of the funda- 
mentat for third found; in adh other cafes we have. either the fun- 
damental note itfelf, or the 3dof it. I will likewife obferve, that 
the fmaller the interval, the farther diftant is the third foand; in- 
fomuch that the third found to-the interval of the femitone minor 
G fharp, is the 26th below the loweft note. Ought not this to re- 
gulate the bafs in common praétice? N. B. There.is one exception 
to the progreflion above mentioned, which is when the chord of 


the 3d major is reverfed.” 


In feétion $, there is a want of precifion in the notation of 
the example given both in Tartini and his commentator, for 
want, perhaps, of a charaéter to exprefs a found, which is 
not exaétly flat, fharp, or natural, when compared with its 
accompaniment, E, G fharp, BD flat, have a very ftrange 
appearance ; it would, upon keyed inftruments, be the chérd of 
the sth and 6th to E, inftead of the tharp 3d,.and minor 7th, 
for which it is meant. ‘D natural would certainly come nearer 
to the interval Tartini would exprefs t®an D flat, Equivoques 
in theory fhould be moft carefully avoided, and even in prac- 
tice they occafion. momentary doubts, and perplex the beft 
performers fometimes, in the execution of new compofitions. 

This phenomenon of a third found is an ingenious and fertile 
difcovery, and more favourable to melody than that upon which 
M. Rameau has founded his fyftem. Tartini makes his’ bafe 
fubfervient to the treble, while Rameau, on the contrary, builds 
his treble upon the bafe. The one draws harmony from melody, 
and the other melody from harmony. ‘ To determite, fays 
M. Rouffeau, from which of the two, fchools it is natural to exe 
peat the beft compofition, we have only to confider which fhould 
be dependent on the other, the melody or its accompaniment.” 

Tartini’s fecond chapter concerns the Circle, its Nature, 
and Signification, of which our author begins his examination 
in the following manner. | 


‘ I fuppofe there never was an artift of real genius, who was not 
folicitous to difcover the principles upon which his art was founded. 
‘Eartini is 4 ftriking proof of this affertion, throughout his whole 
treatife, and particularly in this-2d chapter, of which I am now 
‘to give a very fhort account, and to me an unpleafing one. One 
cannot, without fome impreffions of compaffion, fee him wander- 
ing in the perplexing labyrinths of abftract ideas, almoft without 
a guide, or at beft with one which it is moft hkely would miflead 
him. He muft have taken infinite pains to purfue nature in a 
wrong path, and trace her footfteps where fhe feems to have 
come by chance. He had fancied that harmony was to be found 
only im the circle, in conjunétion with the fquare, which hie’looked 
upon as infeparable companions, and effentially united. “The 
really proved in his hands, what they lave been often called, 
magical ; for I can think it little lefs than magic, that he found 
the miftrefs he was in purfuit of there, but with fo few tokens’ of 
legitimacy about her, that a man’ muft be little lefe than an en- 


thufiaf, 
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thufiaft, or he would have fufpeéted fome deceit, had the not 
furnifhed proofs in her favour, of amature totally foreign to what 
are required in fuch a cafe, and thofe confirmed his in his 
error. 

‘ Ptolemy was deceived in the fame manner exaétly: he alfo 
firmly believed, as did all the antients, that no other figure’ but 
‘the circle was worthy of the heavenly bodies to move in: and 
though it is certain, that the heavenly bodies do not move in cir- 
cles, yet by the help of geometry, and an ingenious fyftem, he 
was able to folve the phenomena of the univerfe almoft in every 
cafe. But, m fome particulars, Kepler affords an eXample more 
refembling Tartini. He was,*according to Maclaurin'’s account; 
all his. life in purfuit of fancied analogies ; in which Tartini alfo 
abonnds ; and we may apply to the latter, what he (Maclaurin) 
fays of the former; that to this difpofition we owe fuch difcoveries 
as are more than fufficient to excufe his conteits. Account of Sir 
Hfaac Newton, &c. p. 45. 

* What I have alteady faid, will be a fufficient excufe for m 
hot entering into a detail on this long chapter; as fich a deta 
would be extremely tedious to fome, unintelligible to others, 
and would appear ftrange to the only men, who are qualified to 
form’ any judgment on this matter, | mean the mathematicians, 
r, in-order to vindicate the harfhnefs of this cenfure, I 
will juft.mention one or two inftances of his errors. 1ft, he fays, 
*« that it is demonftrable by algebra, that unity, and an indetermi- 
nate quantity x being given, no other harmonic mean can be 
found between them but the ntimber 2 ;” whereas it is demon- 
ftrable, both by algebra and the nature of the hyperbola, that 4 
cannot be an harmonic mean between unity and any other num- 
ber lefs than infinite. This would not fuit his purpofe. adly, 
He fays upon this octafion, and others, that though there may 


be demontftration againft him, yet his demonftration may be true, » 


becaufe he means quite another thing by his x, which he calls in- 
definite, than what mathematicians mean by their x, which they 
fuppofe infinite; and adds, that it is known amongft mathémati- 
cians, that this is not the only cafe, where two oppofite propo- 
fitions may be demonftratively proved.” 


We would go on with our avthor’s ingenious and entertairtt« 
ing comment on this chapter, but as figures would be necef- 
fary for the right underftanding it, we muft refer the reader 


to the book itfelf, where Tartini’s errors of another kind are : 


pointed out ; ‘but in Seé&. 29, are found to lead to truth. Se&. 
30, and 31, ‘an apology is made for Tartini’s prejudice in fa- 
vour of his method of trying to deduce all from the circle, 


and the whole is thrown upor{ the fpirit of fyftem ftrongly © 


working in him. 
‘ Muft fome of Tartini’s notes be deduced from the circle, and 
others from a right line? as well. give up the whole, or better 


for then all confiftency, the chief merit, is gone. For this reafons 


he fet out with endeavouring to prove the infeparability. of the 
circle and fquare. Had he, not done this, the, inconfiftency I ju& 
mentioned would, he forefaw,. be objected to him." ) 
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Se&t. 32. gives the ufe of Tartini’s difcovery about the Gir- 
cle, which, for the want of a figure, we cannot infert here, 
no more than the following feétions upon this fecond chapter, 
which contain many curious deduétions from the phenomena 
of a drum, a trumpet-marine, a monochord, &c. 


It is in the third chapter that Tartini unfolds his wheat. 


fyftem, and treats of concords and difcords, their nature and 
definition. Here again figures become neceflary to explain the 
author’s meaning ; but as it was never the intention of our 
critical fun@ion to injure authors of merit fo far as to render 
their works ufelefs to the public, by our extraé&s from them, 
which would be little lefs than piracy; we muft refer our rea- 
ders to the work itfelf, which the author means only as a.come 
mentary, and ftimulus to the reading of Tartini in 
original. In pointing out the beauty and utility ofa 
work, we reciprocally ferve both the author and the public; 
and in ftigmatizing a bad one, though the intereft of an indi- 
vidual may fuffer, yet the public is benefited by it, as a bea- 
con is hung out which may, perhaps, preferve both their time 
and their money from being caft away. 
[ To be continued. | 

IX. The Nature and Inflitution of Government ; containing an Ac 

count of the Feudal and Englith Policy. By William Smithy 

M.D. 2 Vols, Sv, 125. in boards. Owen.. 


TS principle on which this treatife is founded, is totally 

repugnant to reafon, and fubverfive at once of liberty 
and all political fecurity. amongft mankind. . It. is the abfurd 
and exploded doétrine of paflive obedience and non: refiftance, 
The author infifts that our ideas of government ought to be 
derived only from the Scripture, where no mention is .found 
of any other form of adminiftration than monarchy. ‘Itisa 
fhame and fcandal, he fays, for Chriftians to feurch for the 
origin of dominion in Plato, Ariftotle, or other ancient »wri+ 
ters, who were ignorant of the creation of the world ;.and te 
fancy either a community of all things, or .an equality of all 
perfons by nature.’ According to. him, Adam was inttituted 





— 


monarch of the whole world ; and none of his pofterity bad 


any right to poflefs any thing but by his grant or permiflion, 
or by fucceffion from him. ‘To fupport this propofition, he 
cites the following words from the Pfalmift, Tbe earth bath be 
given to the children of mez; which dthews, fays he, the title 
comes from fatherhood. However inconfiftent this method of 
indudion may be with the rules of logical argumentation, it 
can appear no way furprifing from an author who determines 
concerning the natural right of a king to unlimited power, 
from the etymology of the word monarchy. 

‘ The 
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4 Monarchy, fays he, is compounded of the two Greek words 
frog and agxew: covoc fignifies alone, which is, that the monarch 
muft have the fupreme' power alone without any partner; agds, 
which fignifies principality and power, doth alfo fignify principium, 
beginning ; which teacheth us, that by thé word prince or principality, 
the beginning of government is meant.” 

It might be confidered as an infult on the underftanding of 
our readers to refute this author’s tenets at much length; but 
we are under the neceffity of making a few obfervations on 
the doétrine he fo ardently maintains, : 

In the firft place, we can by no means admit the pofition, 
that our ideas of government ought only to be derived from 
Scripture, The dominion of Adam over his children, which 
this author would reprefent as a real inveftiture of monarchi< 
cal power, was, in faé&t, no more than the fway of parental 
authority, which continues to be exercifed under every form 
of government, whether regal or republican. In that: early 
period of the world, mankind were fo clofely conneéted by the 
ties of blood, and there was fo immenfe an extent of unoceu- 
pied territory, that there could be little or no neceffity for the 
exiftence of an abfolute power to preferve order among the 
feveral‘families, It is probable, therefore, that it was not till 
a more advanced ftage of population that men firft enter- 
tained the idea of forming themfelves into political communi- 
ties, before which period they were naturally in a ftate of per- 
fe&t freedom and independence. : 

According to this reprefentation, it is evident, in oppofition 
to the fentiments of this author, that government muft have 
been of human, and not divine inftitution, and confequently, 
that mankind are bound by no eternal laws to any particular 
form of adminiftration. Granting abfolute monarchy to be 
the moft ancient, muit it follow that fuch a power, when the 
abufe of uncontrouled dominion had been experienced, fhould 
not be circuaifcribed by fauch falutary ftatutes as might beft 
preferve the advantages which government was intended to 
procure? 

The author of this treatife, proceeding upon the principle 
of an inherent indefeafible right of kings, has laboured to 
evince from hiftory, that every acceffion to the freedom of 
Englifh fubjeéts was an unjuftifiable encroachment on the fa- 
cred prerogatives of monarchy, and even a crime that, merits 
damnation. For our own part, as we. think it inconteftible 
that all government was originally inftituted for the benefit of 
fociety, we muft be of opinion that the object of political af- 
fociations ought always to be more a general than partial hap- 
pinefs in the community: nor fhail we ever admit the dodrine 
of paflive ebedieiice, until we can be convinced that millions 
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of human beings were deftined by heaven to depend for the 
’ poffeffion of every focial. enjoyment on the precarious indul- 
gence of a few tyrants, intoxicated with uncontroulable power,, 
and often the moft abandoned of their fpecies. As this per-: 
formance has fo much excited our animadverfion, it may not be 
improper to lay before our readers a fpecimen of | the author’s 
manner of argument, which we fhall extraét from the moft fun- 
damental part of the work. < 


« It would be a reflection upon the goodnefs of God to imagine, 
that it was not his will that juftice fhould be adminiftered and vice 
punithed, peace preferved and goodnefs encouraged in the world ; 
and would be a difparagement to his widom, to conceive’ that he 
fhould appoint all thefe things to be done, whilft he committeth na 
power or authority to any perfon or order of men to take.care of 
them. On the contrary, government is God’s exprefs ordinance 
and inftitution. If Adam is ordained to rule over his wife; and 
her defires were to be fubjeét to his, and as her’s, fo all theirs that 
fhould come of her; I cannot imagine how this right of 
can be conceived, without imagining a company of men, at 
very firft, to have been all created together, without any depen- 
dency one on another; or to have fprung out of the earth like 
mufhrooms, all of a fudden, without any obligation one to an- 
aiher's in that cafe they ought all to have been princes of their 

olterity. of 
ae ‘But the fcriptures teach us that there was never any fuch 
thing as an independent multitude, which at firft had a natural 
right toa community. This is buta fiction or fancy of too many 
in thofe days, who pleafe themfelves in running after the opinions 
of philofophers and poets, to find out fuch an original of :govern~ 
ment as might promife them fome title to liberty, to the great 
fcandal of chriftianity and the bringing in of atheifm; fince a 
natural freedom of mankind cannot be fomalel. without a denial 
of the creation of Adam. And yet this conceit of original freedom 
is the only ground upon which, not only the heathen philofophers, 
but alfo our celebrated (I will not fay defervedly) modern authors, 
Grotius, Selden, Hobbs, &c. with other filly fcsibblers, too infig- 
nificant to be named, raife and build their doctrine of government. 
But Icannot find, and I defy any body elfe to find, any place or 
text in the Bible, where any power or commiffion is given toa 
people either to govern themfelves, chufe their governors, or alter 
the manner of government at their pleafure. iby : 

« However much this vulgar opinion of original freedom hath 
of late obtained great reputation, yet itis not to be found in the 
ancient fathers and doétors of the primitive church; it contradicts 
the doétrine and hiftory of the holy {criptures, the conftant prac- 
tice of ancjent monarchies, and the very principles of the Jaw of 
nature; and it is hard to fay, whether it be more erroneous in 
qlivinity, or dangerous in policy. If this erroneous principle were 
once confuted, the whole fabric of the vaft engine of popular fedi- 
tion would drop of itfelt. | 4 
 € In fcripture, the power of government is fettled and fixed by 
the commandment of Hovour thy father: if there were a higher 
power than the fatherly, then this commandment would not ftan 
and be obferved. Butin all the fcriptures there is neither precept 
por practice for any form of government but monarchy; and, to 
ser) con- 
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confirm the natural right of regal power, we find in the Decalogue, 
that the Jaw which enjoins obedience to kings, is delivered in 
the terms of Honour thy father; which fthews that all power was 
originally in the father. And if we compare the natural rights of 
@ father with thofe of a king, we fhall find them all one, without 
any difference at ali, but only in the lititude or extent of them; 
as the father over one family, foa king, as father over many fa- 
milies, extends his.care to preferve, feed, clothe, inftruct, and de- 
fend the whole commonwealth. 

‘ The heathen philofophers had not intirely Joft the traditionary 
knowledge of the creation, for Ariftotle himfelf affirmeth that 
there is a ground in nature for monarchy. The firft kings, fays 
he, were fathers of families. As for any ground for any other fort 
of government, there hath been none vet alledged but a fuppofed 
natural freedom of ‘mankind, the proof whereof none that I can 
find do undertake. | 

‘ Every king that now is, hath a paternal empire, either by in- 
heritance, tranflation, or ufurpation. But ufurpation can confer 
no right ; for every conqueror moft have a precedent title to juftify 
the war; and if the title only makes the war juft, then no other 
right can be obtained by war than what the title bringeth; fora 
juft war doth only put a conqueror in pofleffion of his. old right, 

ut does not create a new one. So, to a coneueror that hath a 
title, war doth not give, but put him in potion of aright; and 
except a conqueror had a full right at firft, his conquefts cannot 
give itto him. If he and his anceitors had originally a right, and 
were outed of the poffeffion of a kingdom by an vfurper, then the 
conqueft, though it be obtained by a moft juft war, in this cafe 
does not give any right, but he muft be remitted to his original 
right. If he that attempts to conquer hath a title, and. he that 
is in poffeffion hath none, then the conqueft.is, in nature, a pof- 
feflory aétion, to put the conqueror in poffeffion of his premier 
right, and not to raife'a new title ; for war begins where law ends, 
and it is impoflible that any war can confer aright: and we do 
not, in either Old or New Teftament, find the leaft imftance of 
God's requiring people to fubmit to. ufurping conquerors. Surely 
there is as great a difference between a king that holds his crown 
by a fucceisful rebellion, and one that holds it originally by the 
laws of nature and deicent of blood, as between night and day; 
and no law can free a fubjeét from his allegiance to his lawful 
prince: the laws of God command it; and lord ehancellor Bacon 
tells us, that this conftitution declares allegiance to. continue after 
‘Jaws, neither doth Jength of time make a change: Non confirmatur 
tra@u temporis, quod de jure non fubffiet. No length of time makes 
that lawful, which was not fo from the beginning. If there was at 
‘any time a right heir of the crown that claims, or el‘c would 
‘elaim, but that he wants either notice of his right and title, or 
power to make it good, or for fome other fufficient reafons for- 
bears to. claim, here. prefcription fignifieth notbing. This by and 
‘by we fhall more clearly demontftrate. a 

* Again, the fcripture teaches us, that all men came by fue- 
ceffion and generation from one another, and Chriftians dare not 
deny the truth of the hiftory of the creation. If then God only 
creatéd Adam, and of a piece of him» made woman; and if by ge- 
“yeration from them two, as parts of them, all mankind be pro- 
pagated; if alfo God gave to Adam, not only royal authority and 
dominion over the woman and the children that thould illue oe 

them, 
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them, which is the fountain of all regal authority,’ but alfo over 
the whole earth to fubdue it, and over all creatures on, it; fo that 
as long as Adam lived, no man could claim or enjoy any thing but 
by donation, affignation, or permiffion from him; I wonder any 
one can dream of a right of nature.” 

If we except the account of the feudal policy, which has 
already been fully treated of by other writers, this work in ge- 
neral is an incongruous mixture of religious and political 
principles, wrought up, with an enthafiafm for abfolute mo- 
narchy , into a fyftem of paffive obedience, equally abject and exe 
travagant. Its genius is that of the Hutchinfosiaw philofophy, 
extended to the inftitution of government. It is more adapted 
to the fawning flaves of an Affatic emperor, than the freee 
born fubje&ts of Great Britain; for fuch an author as this, 
the iron rod of opprefiion would be a more fuitable inftrument 
of corre&ion than the lath of criticifm; and we fhall there- 
fore advife him to abandon the field of politics, where he may 
expect to be hooted at by all the genuine fons of liberty, till 
he has been taught to entertain more juft and enlarged fentie 
ments of the natural rights of mankind. 
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XI. Animadverfions upon Elements of Critici/m ; calculated. equally 
Sor the Benefit of that celebrated Work, and the Improwsment of 
Englifii Stig: with an Appendix on Scotticifm, By a El. 
phinfton. 80. 25. 6d. Owen, 


WHEN a writer has raifed himfelf to fome eminence in 

the republic of letters; and his charaéter for tafte and 
Jearning is fully eftablithed, the luftre of his reputation is apt ta 
dazzle the onderftanding, and, where he goes wrong, to mif» 
lead the judgment of his readers into every miftake he has 
committed. Even thofe whom nature and education have en- 
dued with faculties for judging in works of tafte, too fre- 
quenily fafpend the exercile of them while they perufe the 
writings of a celebrated critic; and. pay a kind of idolatrous 
worfhip to his opinion, by. an implicit admiration or diflike, 
according as he approves or condemns. Tiss being confidered, 
the prefent performance may be reckoned of, fame utility to 
the public, efpecially to fuch as admire the writings of lord 
Kaims'; were it only by obliging them to employ: their. own 
judgment in examining the paffages here called in queftion ; 
and to vindicate their underftandings from that voluntary fla- 


very, to which the greater part of readers ufually fubjed them-. 


felves. 
The author has reduced thofe paffages-which are the fubjeG 


ef his remarks under three heads: viz. 1. Principles contro- 
vertible ; 
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vertible ; 2. Criticifms criticifable; and 3. Improprieties of 
ftile, which he has collected under thefe ten different fpecies. 
1. Mifarrangemement. ~ 2. Redundance. 3. Defe&. 4. Ca- 
cophony. 5. Familiarity. 6. Mifapplication. 7. Antiqua- 
tion. 8. Scoticifm. 9. Imprecifion. 10, Anomaly. 

Among the paffages of various authors cenfured by lord 
Kaims, Mr. Elphintton has mentioned feveral concerning 
which he difputes the juitice of his lordfhip’s criticifm ; fre- 
quently with very good reafon, particularly as to thofe quoted 
in pages 17, and 18. The reader may: judge of the fol- 
lowing, 

His lordfhip, after laying down this rule, ‘ It is not lefs 
ftrained to apply to a fubjeét in its prefent ftate, an epithet that 
may belong to it in fome future ftate,’ gives thefe examples, 


Submerfafque obrue puppes. ZEN. i. 73. 
* And mighty ruins fall.” Il, v. 411. 





Here our author very properly obferves, that it is nota 
ftrained, but-a natural and pleafing, as highly poetical anti- 
cipation. 

The next rule laid down by-the author of the Elements is, 
« that the property of one fubjec&t ought not to be beftowed 
upon another with which that property. is incongruous,’ ‘This 
hie imagines to be violated in the following inftances ; ) 


* K. Rich. How dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our prefence’?’ Rich. II. iii, 6. 


His lordfhip has blamed this expreffion merely for want of 
confidering, that aw/ul fignifies refpe&tful, or full of awe, as 
well as apt to fill with it; as in thefe lines of Waller : 


‘ A greater favour this diforder brought 
Unto her fervants than their awful thought 
Durft entertain.’ 


‘ —forbent avide precordia flammez. Ov. Met. ix. 172 
imitated ; 
‘A ftubborn and unconquerable flame 
Creeps in his veins, and drinks the ftreams of life. 
Lady ane Grey, i.1.” 








: Sed magis 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos . 
Denfum humeris bibit aure vulgus. _ Hor. Carm,ii, 13.” 


‘ Phemius! Jet aéts of gods and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hail and bow’'r have told, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ: 

Such the plezs‘d ear will drink with filent joy. Odyff i. ate 


€ ——-neque audit currus habenas. Georg. i. 514." 


There 











There is.a boldnefs in thofe expreffions ; but 2 happy. bold- 
nefs, adapted ta poetry, and, inftead of cenfure, deferving the 
higheft encomiums. 

Far the greater part of this. treatife confifts of animadverfions 
on the ftyle of his lordthip’s criticifms, in which the author 
has remarked a number of inaccuracies, as in the following 
examples. 

© Paradife Loft: in which work there are indeed Ait 

carelefs lines ; but. at every turn it fhines out in the 
meledy, as well as in the fublimeft fentiments,’ Here, we 
agree with Mr. Elphinfton, that foining out in melody isa very 
odd metaphor, which can never convey any idea to the reader, 
‘ An.overgrown chariot.” As a chariot has no growth at 
all, it is not in danger of overgrowing ; his lordfhip’s com- 
mentator has therefore fubftituted the word ¢mermous, which 

expreffes the meaning much more properly. v 

Our author, however, feems fometimes to have miftaken 
precifenefs for precifion; as where he places in his lift of re- 
dundancies thefe wesc hl :—=* we feel a fenfible pleafure ;— 
his wife and children inhumanely murdered by the tyrant ;—- 
want of variety is fenfibly felt.’ He knows that ferric in Eng- 
lith fignifies to feel, and therefore imagines, that to feel 

‘muft be pleonaftic. But this is only in appearance; for the 
word fenfibly greatly ftrengthens and augments the fignifica- 
tions fo that when he alters the phrafe laft quoted into— 
“ want of variety is felt,’ he does not fully expref$ the mean- 
ing; and when into—‘ want of variety is ftrongly felt,’ he 
exptefies it worte. 

_ Several of thefe animadverfions may appear trivial; and 
the reader, pethaps, will think it fomewhat whimfical to pro- 
pofe for the improvement of the Englith ftyle the alteration of 
poignant and centined into poimant and jertinel, Mr. Elpbinfton, 
however, feems to have ftudied the Englifh language with 
Breat attention, and to poffefs an extenfive knowledge of 
grammatical exactnefs and propriety. 


XH. Georpical Effays, in which a new Compoft is racmmitionded and 





other important. Articles of Hufoandry explained upon the Prine — 


ciples of Vegeiation. Vol. IT. 8yo. 28. ba. Durham. 


HE firit volume of this work appeared fome. time fince, 
and contained feveral very judicious Eflays. The prefent 

one is alfo a work of merit. 
The firft,Effay contains only general . praife. of the ftudy of 
Mature ; the fecond on she Rife and afcent of Vapaurs, contains 


various obfervations that deferye the attention even of the 
Vou, XXXI, Fune, 17716 li farm- 
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Grorgical Bayt, Vol. Ih. 449 
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farming readers it is the work of Mr. William White: hav- 
ing examined the hypothefes of former writers on the fubjea, 
all of whom attribute the afcent of vapours to heat, as the 
chief and primary agent, he reje&ts that idea; and fuppofes it 
to be owing to the power of the air asa menftruam capable 
of diffolving, fufpending, and intimately mixing the particles 
of water with itfelf. The idea is ingenious, and the argu- 
ments ufed to confirm it are powerful. 

He deduces from his theory fome obfervations that are ap- 
plicacle to agriculture. ) 


* Some lands naturally moift, though they may appear dry toa 
fuperficial obferver, are found te encourage the growth of parti- 
cular plants without the trouble of watering. The cultivator im- 
mediatelv gives it as an infallible rule, that fuch plants need not 
that affiftance, in which he is foon followed by others, glad to fave 
the trouble and expence. Ip confequence of which another far- 
mer plants in land naturally dry. The crop for want of its proper 
‘moifture, difappoints his expectation ; he wonders at the effeét, 
but never réefiects ‘upon the caufe.’ We fhall inttance this in the 
culture of cabbages.. Mr. Young, in his’Northen Tour, informs 
us that Mr. Scroope planted this vegetable in the great drought 
of 1765, without watering, and is pofitive that it is a needlefs 
trouble. ‘He is followed by Mr. Crowe and Mr. Turner; the mar- 
quis of ‘Rockingham, Mr. Ellerker, and Mr. Tucker, on the con- 
‘trary, found the advantage of watering in dry feafons. 

¢ I thal] not hefitate to fay that both thefe opinions, though ca- 
pable of mifleading the ignorant farmer, are juftly founded, the 
difference proceeding from the natural drynefs and moifture of th 
refpeétive lands. Two clofes tho’ contiguous, the one fhall be found 
compofed of avery moiftand wet foil; the other to as great an 
extreme, dry and parched. Nay, different parts of ‘the fame fickd 
‘are often found in this refpeét to vary greatly in their natures ; 
nor is this always indicated by external appearances,” 


The following is an admirable obfervation, ‘and ‘ought~to 
be well attended to by every praétical farmer. 


¢ Befides the methods in common ufe, I would vifit my ground 
in a hot fummer’s day’a little before fun fet, carefully obferve in 
what parts a mift or fog firft appears; this will always be, ceteris 
aribus, over the part or parts wherethere is the greateft moifture, 
and will be the more diftin¢ctly feen in proportion to the greater 
heat of the preceding dry. The fame obfervation may be made in 
a fummer’s mores about fun rife ; for the damper the ground, the 
longer the mifts will be feen fufpended over it.’ 


The third Effay contains a letter from Mr. Halliday of Lan- 
¢afhire, defcribing a new kindof barley from Siberia ;' the ac- 
count. is extremely eutious, and gives great redfon’ to fuppofe 
it will be of general ufe. 


‘ 


The fourth Effay is on potatoes ; which is defigned to re- 
commend the culture‘of them in hillocks, for the admiffion of 
the fiin’s rays,- All we have to remark on it is, that' it is a fub- 
~ : . je& 
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je€t for experiment, but not for reafoning ; efpecially, as it tos, 
tally coutradidts the general idea of the benefit of earthihg. 

Effay V. on the turnep-culture, contains nothing new,, 
The fixth offers a hint on whale-blubber; it is an excellént 
one, and deferves great attention. ie ike es 

Effay VII. on fattening hogs with carrots isunintelligible,, 
It proves nothing ; but that hogs were either bought fo dear, 
or fold fo cheap, that both carrots and beans were ‘given ,ta 
lofs. We fee no ufe in the publication of experiments. which 
contradi@ the common fenfe of all mankind. rie 

The eighth Effay is in recommendation of fixing the time 
of fowing, from the exfoliation of trees; &c. and contains a 
long quotation from Mr. Young’s Courfe of Experimental Agri- 
culture, On this chapter we fhall obferve, that the original idea 
ih the fchook of Linnzus happens to us, with fubmiflion, to 
have fearcely any merit, except on foils which will admit plaughing 
in all feafons ; for if the farmer on a clay foil wants to know 
when. to. fow barley, Jet him in the name of common. fenfe 
attend te the degree of drynefs of his land, without any ob- 
fervance of the cuckoo or the marfh-clder ; all the Linnzar{ 
figns fall be on a farm, and yet the hoerfes poach the land, 
What nonfenfe to fuppofe the one will ever regulate the 
other! ; 

Effay IX. is on the oilcompofts; but unfortunately it proves 
againft the ufe of it, Here, however, let us remark, that the 
idea which fuggefted’ this hint, appears to be fo perfeéily 
¢onfonant with good fenfe, that a few adverfe trials thould 
not be thought fufficient to overturn it; we are of this opi. 
nion, notwithftanding fome friends of ours have tried this com- 
poft-with ill fuceefs. Let us perfuade the ingenious author of 
it to vary his quantities and the mode of ufing it. An a¢- 
curate courfe of trials weuld probably decide the merit 


of it, 
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13. Heretical Opinions Refuted: cr, the Doctrine of Grace Difz 
played. In anEpifileto a Friend. Wherein is demonftrated the 
Fall of Man; bis fall Redemption by Chrift ; Grace off:red to all ; 
EleBion, the final Perfeverance of the Saints; and the Salvation 
' of Infants, who die before they commit adual Sin. 8vo. gd, Nicoll. 
HE title-page of this pamphlet fhews its contents, and the 
I following fentence is a fufficient fpecimen of the author’s 
fyftem of divinity: * Itis not the number, nor heinoufnefs of our 
fins that will condemn us; ar rey the fins of the mete 
ie ¥ 12 . 
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be centered in one man, the all-fufficiency of Chrift’s death would 
free him from the punifhment.due to fuch accumulated guilt. 
Then unbelief is the accurfed fin yi for it is written, He shat be- 


Kieweth fhall be faved, but be that believeth not foall be damned.?— 
This pofition, which the author, pretends to deduce from the 
words of our Saviour, is not worth confatation, | 


14. An Aiteflation to Divine Truth. In which are pointed out the 
: pniverfal Love. of the Deity; the Difplay of bis Wifdom; the 
moft certain Truth and bigh Importance of the Ground of the 
‘' Myftery of Nature and Grace opened in the Teatonic Theofopber ; 
» the Caufes of the great Corruption in the World; and the, Défign 
and Completion of our Exifience. The bole conducting te focw 
| the moft horrid Nature and pernicious Eft@s of all Bvil, and to 
inenlcate our true Geod and univerfal Felicity, the great and moft 
important Concern of every Individual of the Human Species. 

\ gto. 13.64. Brown, 

This wtiter talks a great deal about the moft certain rath 
nd high importance of the ground of the myltery of natare 
and grace, opened by the divinely’ illuminated Jacob Belimen, 
of the central power of the fourth form of the fevett fortis and 
properties of nature, of the fifth form and property of divine 
love, of the chiliad and century or the fixth form.of the feven 
forms, &c. which we do not in the leait underftand; of the 
comprebenfive eluctdations which compofe the fecond part_of this 
eflay, and of the ny a of the Teutonic, Theofopher, which, 
we fuppofe, is abjolutely imperceptible, unlefs it happens to 
enter through a crack in the skull, 


“a it Propofals r an Application to Parlibinens for Relief in the Mat 


ter of Subjcription to the Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles of the 
- gPablifbed Church of England. - 4t0.- 64. White. a | 
Thefe propofals are introduced by fome obfervations on the 
principles of the Reformation ; the author then proceeds in this 
manner: 
‘ It is natural, Gentlemen, to fappofe, that you, to whom this 
aper is addrefied, not only fee, bat inwardly feel the incongru- 
ity of requiring of you this implicit fubfcription, when compar- 
ed with the liberty wherewith Chrift hath made us free, and the 
general principles of the Proteftant reformation. It is highly 
probable, that you do not find ail the eftablifhed doétrines and 
forms of worfhip, to which you are obliged by law to fubicribe, 
in perfect agreement with your private fentiments. And where 
you find they are hot, the integrity Of your own hearts, arid your 
defire to edify the people committed to you, as public teach 
in truth and fincerity, muft difpofe you to with to be delivered 
from this yoke of bondage, which evéry hone man, who after 
an 
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an impartial and diligent ody of ee Scriptures, differs from 
the Am ublic fyftem, mutt bear with and 

n our prefent circumftances, the only attempt we can make 
to be relieved from this real grievance, is to: apply by a decent 
and dutiful petition to the legiflature, to have it removed,” 

_ To obviate any inconveniencies which may feem, on a faper- 
ficial view, to attend an ap Esedtt of aah pet it is veh 
propofed, 1. That a few worth an Saiipoted 29 le cler oe 
| ip ma the metropolis, who! are diff forward iti 
to parliament for the purpofe Reh aad eat rhe 
ther (on the 17th of July) and confider'of a proper time dud 
place for a general meeting of their like-mind bretheen, with- 
in the faid metropolis. 2. That previoufly to the public notice 
for fach general meeting fome eminent counfellor thall be cor- 
fulted, and requefted to give his advice in what manner fuch 

eneral meeting may be procured and condadted, writient of- 
aah or without infringing the laws of this country, and pat- 
ticularly to give his opinion, whether the eftablithed ‘cle 
(under the degree of batho s) are folely and fingly, of all his 
majelty’s fabjecs, precluded from the right of fpelonig dint es 
liament with refpeét to hardthips and grievances atten 
pareeaar callin That the plan of a general meetin 
thus fettled, ing: 3: notice thall be given of the time ng a 
of aflemblin &¢. It is farther propofed, that the’: 
members ng fubfcribe their names ; that a committee ane ibe 
appointed ; that a ae to parliament thall be pr 
a draught of it fhall be laid before the fécond p nera ecg ig 3 
that copies of it ‘fhalf be fent to the country clergy their 
opinions received ; that all proceedings fhall oh ing in‘a 
book provided for that purpofe; and laftly, that fix of ‘the af. 
fociated members, &c. fhal attend the honourable Houfe of 
Commons with the faid petition. 

Thefe Propofals feem to be drawn up by an able hand, and 

are recommended in a very fair, modeft, and fenfible manner 
in the following pamphlet, viz. 


16. Thoughts on our Articles of Religion with refpeB to their Seppe 
ed Usslity ro the Sate. gto, 6d. White. 


What we have fard on the foregoing article will render it un- 
neceflary for us to make any remarks on the prefent. 


CHIRURGICAL 


17. Pott’s Account of the Method of obtaining a perfe or radical 
Cure of the Rupture, by means of a Seton. Sue. 11. Hawes. 


In a Treatife which Mr. Pott formerly publifhed on the hy- 
drocele, he mentioned the ufe of the feton as what appeared to 
him, from the trials he had then made in that diforder, to be pre- 
ferable to the other methods of cure. The experiments he has 
fince made, haye uniformly ig his expectation ; and he 
13 nt 
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now informs us that bis opinion concerning it is détermined.. 
Other reafons, however, have concurred to induce him to the 
prefent publication, His former treatife had not been fo full 
‘underftood as he could have wifhed.; ‘and he has not only con- 
fiderably improved the operation, but rendered it both lefs pain- 
ful and more certain, The infruments he now makes ufe 
of, are, . . 
¢ Atrochar, the diameter of whofe cannula is very nearly, 
but not quite, one fourth of an inch. Another cannula, which 
-Jcall the feton-canula, which is made of filver, and is of fuch dia- 
meter asjuft eafily to pafs through the cannula of the trochar, its 
length five inches; and a probe of fix inches one-half long, having 
at one extremity a fine flee] trochar point, and at the other an 
eye which carries the feton; which feton confifts of juft fo much 
ftrong, coarfe, white, fewing filk as will withoat difficulty pafs 
Fhrough the latter cannula, but at the fame time will fill it. 
ith the trochar the inferior and anterior part of the tu- 
_qnor is to be pierced, as in common palliative tapping: as foon 
as the water is difcharged, andthe perforator withdrawn, the 
feton-cannula is to be paffed through that of the trochar, until 
it reaches the upper part of the tunica vaginalis, and is to be 
felt in the very upper’ part of the ferotum, This done, the 
probe armed with its feton is fo be conyeyed through the latter 
“cannula, the vagirial coat and integuments to be pierced by its’ 
oint, and the feton to be didn ditoaeh the cannula, until a_ 
fufficient quantity is brought out by the upper orifice. The 
two cannulez are then to be withdrawn, Ma the operation is 
finifhed. It is executed in two or three feconds of time, and 
with little more pain than is felt.in common tappirg. 
.  # By this method, every advantage which atrended the former 
operation is obtained, and every inconvenience which it was 
. liable to, is obviated and provided againft.’ - 
_ “Mr. Pott affirms that he has pradiifed this method on a great 
number of fubjeéts of all ages, from fix years old, to fixty and 
ppwards; and that he has never feen any bad fymptoms or any 
degree of hazard from it, nor has once, fince the prefent im- 


provement, known it fail of perfe& fyccefs, 


P'OorvL rT Tre aL 


18. Two Specebes of an Hencurable Gentleman, on the late Negotiat 
tion and Convention with Spain. 8vo. 15. 6d. Almon. 


The fubftance of thefe fpgeches is, that the conyention was 
digtated by French arbitration, that the difavowal pn the part of 
the king of Spain is an additional injury to Britain, and that the 
reftitution of Falkland’s Ifands is afnare, which lays a train for 
a future war. To determine with candour of the force of thefe 
feveral aflertions, we apprehend that it is of no material confe- 
guence, whether the refolution of the court of Spain to aceede 
to the terms of accommodation, was originally fuggefted by his - 
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catholic Majefty, or recommended by any other power. The 
difavowal of the Spanifh king, though containing no. repa- 
ration of any injury, is certainly fo far from affording this na- 
tion an additional caufe of rémonftrance, that, if founded in in- 
fincerity,it is the moft glorious facrifice that could be made to the 
refentment of the Bririth Crown. With refpe& to the allegation, 
that the reftitution of Falkland’s Iflands is a fnare, which lays a 
train for a future war, the evidence of hiftory.will nor fuffer us 
to admit that our poffeffion of them is a jot more precarious un- 
der a verbal refervation of right in the Spanifh crown, than if 
no fuch refervation had been mentioned. When kings are acy 
tuated by ambition of conqueft, they will never beat a Jofs for 
other pretexts for war, than that of afferting the right of occu- 
pancy as dependant on a nominal title. x 


. Ps OR. t. Bdae 
19. Poems by a Lady. 8vo, 2s. Walter. . 

The firft poem in’ this collection is the bdllad of Childe Wa- 
ters modernifed. A refinement of the language is not the only 
point in which that: ballad is improved by the authorefs, Be- 
des rendering the conclufion more aufpicious to virtue and hu- 
manity, fhe has retrenched fome infipid amplifications, and {up- 
preffed fome indelicate circumftances in the fiory. Where the 
fentiment is varied, it is improved in poignancy; and though 
fimplicity is fometimes diminifhed in polifhing the coarfenels of 
expreflion, it is agreeably compenfated by elegance. Theother 
poems here publithed, are remarkable for purity and correctp 
nefs, and difcover an imagination conduted with refined tafte, 


20, The Downfal of the Affociation. A Comie Tragedy. So. 
; 1s. 6d. Crowder. | ts 

The ftory of this performance is founded: upon an: iniquitous 
affociation of fome juftices of the peace, for ereCting the’ Quorum 
into a court of uncontrouled tyranny and oppreffion. Acmittin 
every paflage to be attended with the firicteft truth, as-is’ faid, 
the author difcovers no inconfiderable talent’ for the drama, in 
the natural delineation of charaéters, and arranging the inci« 


dents to the beft advantage. i 


21. An Elegy on the Death of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield. ; By 

| B. Francis. 4/0. Buckland. , | 

We prefume, that an enemy to Methodifm engaged our 

author to burlefque the labours of the late pains-taking Mr,. 

Whitefield: and, to do B. Francis juftice, he has faithfully per- 
formed his part. 


MISCELLANEO JU S, 

22. Adventures of a Bank-Not:. Vol III. and IV. 8ve. 5s. Davies. 

The firft part of this droll performance appeared faa winter, 
and is taken notice of in our Review for November. [n thefée 
volumes our author exhibits many remarkable chara@ers, for 
the entertainment of his readers, ina ftrain of humour not inferior 
to the part formerly publifhed. | 
I 2 4 23> An 
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23. An Extra& from the Cafe of the Obligation om the EleBors of 
Eton College to /upply all Vacancies in that Soctety with thofe 
eho are or have been Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
So long as Perfins properly qualiped -are-to be bad within. that 
Defcription. 410. 25. 6d. . Waller. ; | : 
At the foundation of Eton College by Henry VI..the num- 

ber of fellows was ten. This number was afterwards redaced to 

feven ; but at what time, or for what reafon, the aathor of this 
publication has not informed us. In the year:1634 the provok 
and fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, prefented a petition 
to king Charles I. complaining of unftatutable elections. His 
majeity therefore gave orders that archbifhop Laud, in his me- 
tropolitical vifitation, fhould take the ftatutes into -confidera- 
tion, and determine all differences, as:his grace fhould think 
fit and agreeable to juftice*. Accordingly in 1636, the arch- 

‘bithop tranfmitted his determination td the provoft and fellows 

of Eton, in which’ aré thefe words, ‘ Nos, ad premovendam 

fundatoris veftri voluntatem, et defiderium in concilianda cons 
janGiione et charitate inter utrumque collegium fuum predic- 
tam, ‘ordinamus et‘decernimus, Quod ex feptem fociis collegii 

' ‘veftri continud quinque ad minimum eligantur imperpetuum ; 

primo, de fociis collegii regalis pradi&ti; vel, fecundo, de eis 

gui prius fuerint in eodem et ex caufis licitis et honeftis receffe- 
rint ab eodem, fi qui tales habiles et fufficientes reperti fuerint; 
et, tertio, quod nulli impofterum eligentur per vos aut fucceffo-~ 
res veltros ex aliis callegiis aatlocis, quandiu numerus quingue 
fociorum veftrorum ex fociis collegii regalis prediGi non fuerit 
perimpletus ; mandantes et injungentes hanc noftram ordinatio- 
nem et decretum a vobis et fuccefforibus veftris in perpetuum 

obfervari,’ . 

From fome time pofterior to the date of this decree, “the cuf- 
tom has been, to fupply the five fir vacancies with fuch peérfons 
as are or have been fellows of King’s College, without admit- 
ting the claim of any other perfon Siam any other college ; and 
to fll up the remaining two with perfons from any other college 
in ¢ither yniverfity indifcriminately, without attending to the 
claim of the fellows of King’s. On which account the two laft 
have been diftinguithed varioufly by the names of foreign, alien, 
and Oxford fellows. 

The author cites the ftatute, and the archiepifcopal mandate 
at large; and reafons on the general purport of the ftatute, on 
the intention and wifh of the founder to eftablihh a mutual 
conneétion and amity between the fifter foundations, on the di/- 


* The ftatute fays, ‘ Prepofitus & focii alium prefhyterum feu 
prefhyteros loco deficientis focii prefbyteri bhujufmodi, feu fociorum 
prefbyterorum deficientium, de fociis collegii-noftri regalis Canta. 
brigie vel de bis qui prius fuerant in eodem et ex ¢aafis licitis & ho- 
neftis receflerunt ab ipfo, vel de prefbytéris conduttitiis ejufdem 
collegii de Etona, vel de his qui prius fuerant in eodem, habilem & 
jufficientem aut alias de collegiis vel locis aliis juxta ipfopum difcre. 
tionem nominent & cligant prefbyterym vite laudabiljs, &c. 
) eretjonary 
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erttionary power; which the ftatute has lodged in the hands of 
the eleGors, and on other topics and circumftances ; by which, 
be thinks it plainly appears, the claim of the aliens does not, 


: 


‘reft upon any warrantable foundation what{oever. e 
24. A Letter to ie ry eet ah hee an pws a 
foew the go 2s whi reafonably be expeGed from th 

Cafu of inieal in fbanais Apartments, Sve. 15. Gd 

ivington. | 

The late of this pamphlet confiders the effect of fhutting 
up many criminals together in the fame apartment, both in a 
moral and phyfical light; in the. one, as the means of commu- 
nicating vices ; in the other, of generating pores difeafes. The 
laft mentioned confequence may generally be prevented by the 
diligent ufe of ventilators ; and we know not whether folitude 
might not prove as deftructive as vicious company, to a mind al- 
ready depraved. But whatever moral inconvenience might be 
obviated by the feparation of criminals, it is not probable that 
much advantage would refult to their health from the introcuc- 
tion of fuch an expedient; as the freedom from noxious va- 
pours might be more than balanced by a greater degree of cold 
in the feveral apartments. | 
25. Tbe Merchant's Complaint to. the Lawyers at the Devil. See. 

dey ts. Wilkie. 

It being for the intereft of the community, that all fuch refour- 
ces as afford the means of eluding juft profecutions at law, fhould 
be as much as poffible excluded from the courts of juftice; if che 
articles of this complaint be found to have a real foundation, 


* 


they certainly deferve the attention of the legiflature. 


26. The Farmer’s Kalendar, or Monthly Dire@ory for all farts of 
Country Bufine/s. 8v0. 5s, Robinfon and Roberts. 

Before the publication of this.work there was no farmer’s ka- 
lendar. that gave any regular,account of the mcdern improve- 
ments in. hufbandry; this book includes them all; and, in a very 
perfpicuous, plain, and agreeable manner lays down fatisfactory 
rales for the due performance of al) the bufinefs of farming. We 
efteem it much faperior to any work of the kind hitherto publith- 
ed; but the nature of it will not admit of extracts. 

In the Introdaétion is an admirable tketch of a fmall farm in 

rfe& culture, which feems to deferve much attention from 
thofe who, on a fmall fpace of ground, are defirous of cultivac- 
jng moft forts of profitable vegetables, 


27. The Samians, 2 Tale. 80. 1s. 6d. Dodiley. 


__ Cleon, king of Samos, had a daughter named Euryale. 
One day, while the was engaged in the chace, the was feized 
by a band of pirates; but unexpeétedly refcued by a young 
ftranger, whofe name was Evander. Ipa thort time, the f 

violeatly in love with her deliverer, who incurs the refent- 
ment of her father, and flies from Samos, accompanied by Eu- 
Fyale, They are fhipwrecked on the coaft of Icaria. The sho 
ceils 
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cels efcapes to land, is difcovered in a melancholy fituation, 
by Althea, prieftefs of a temple confecrated to the rural deities, 
oo the fea-coatt of that ifland, ..Althea accofted her in terms of 
friendfhip, heard her ftory, endeavoured to alleviate her for- 
rows, and difpatched fome.of her. attendants in queft of Evan- 
der. Cleon, at the fame time, in purfuit of his daughter, lands 
wpon thé neighbouring fhore; proceeds immediately to the 
temple, and addreffes himfelf to the priettefs; who was no 
other than the mother of Evaitder, and the widow of Alcinus, 
who had been formerly bi to death by Cleon for having form- 
ed a confpiracy againit his life.’ Althea prefents his daughter 
‘to the king: and Euryale, by the ‘btescelllan ‘Of the prieftefs, ob- 
tained his pardon, and fuppofing’ that her lover had perifhed 
in the fea, confents to return with her father to Samos. Ih 
the mean time, Evander having landed upon the iffand, is di- 
rected to the temple, and has an affecting’ interview with his 
mother. While he is difcourfing with Lyéon;* his ‘friend and 
companion, Cleon fuddenly paffes them, and in a fit of dif- 
traction, atifing from refleGtions on his difgrace, attempts’ to 
‘plunge his fword into his‘own breaft. Evander haftily runs to 
fim, holds his arm, and diffuades him from his rafh attempt. 
An eclairciflement, and a reconcilation énfue, and the ftory 


ends with the felicity ofall parties. . 
Thefe are the outlines of this tale. The ftile in which it is 


yelated is flowery and elaborate. 


28. Reflections on the too prevatlirg Spirit of Diffipation and Gallan- 
try. Svo. 15.6d. Walter. 

Thefe Reflections evidently difcover the philofophical obferva- 
tion of the author. The-changes in the chara¢ier of a nation 
are here traced to their original fource, and we are prefented 
with a view of the intimate conne&ion between the nature of the 
civil government and morals of a people. The author exhibits 
an accurate detail of the caufes and variation of the chara@ter of 
the Englifh for fome centuries backwards ;. and after reprefent- 
ing the public confequences of general diflipation, he coffers ma- 
ny warm admonitions for reforming that too fafhionable corrup- 
tion of manners which threatens to produce in the end the ex- 


tinction of civil liberty, 
29. Obfervations upon /everal Paffages extra®ed from a Work lately 
publifocd, entitled, * A Rewiewof the Charaders of the principal 


Nations of Europe.’ 8vo. 15.64. Almon, 
Thefe Obfervations are fo frivolous and infipid, that they ap- 
pear to be publifhed with no other defign than to recommend 


the performance on which they are made. 


30. A fort Ramble through fome Parts of France and Italy. Fy 


Lancelot Temple, £/7. 8vo. 15. 64. Cadell. 

It is with dittinguifhed wits as with celebrated beauties ; they 
feldom quit the ftage after they have long ceafed_ to entertain, 
‘We regard this little Ramble with that degree of compaflion due 


to the laf effort of expiring genius. 
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NOVELS. 
1. Mifs Melmoth; or, the New Clarifla. Three Vols. 9s. Lowndes, 

As it is no lefs neceflary for-a lady to unbend her mind than to 
unlace her ftays, and as many ladies chufe to take up a new book, 
with other new things, in order to get rid of an odd half hour 
without the fatigue of thinking 5 the author who furnifhes amufement 
for their minds without corrupting them is certainly entitled to 
their {miles for his commendable endeavours, whether he writes in 
the ferious or comic ftyle, if he does not difcover in touching his 
tender fcenes, the pathetic powers of a Richardfoa or a Maurivaux; 
and, if he does not in working up his humorous: ones thake their 
fides with the corsic force of a Fielding or a Smollett... But the writer 
who makes any efforts to injure the morals of his readers by his 
pages of licentioufnefg, proves himfelfto be the greateft enemy to 
fociety. Whatever may be hig private thoughts, and however he 
may be impelled by his evil gemius to commit thofe thoughts to 
paper, he ought not to let any, manu(fcript of his find its way to the 
prefs, which contains a fyllable that‘ may prove offenfive to the 
chafteft ear : the bad want no incentives to be rendered worfe; 
they fhould, if poffible, be correéted in fuch a manner that they 
may be made fenfible of the turpitude of their conduct, and feel a 
defire to amend it: the good may be ftimulated, by the exhibition 
of exemplary perfonages, to perfevere in their laudable courfes. The 
former, by feeing vicious charaéers properly punifhed, may be de- 
terred from vicious pleafures; the latter, by feeing virtuous charac- 
ters properly rewarded may be doubly allured to virtuous purfuits. 
Written with thefe views, even novels may lie upon a young 
lady’s drefling table, without doing any mifchief to her head, or to 
her heart. 

The hiftory of Mifs Melmoth--(the author, we think, might 
have left out his New Clarifla, for an obvious reafon) deferves the 
perufal of the fair part of a circulating librarian’s cuftomers, more 
than many of the hiftories, memoirs, and anecdotes which they, 
liberally, put into their hands. ‘There is much dufme/s in it, and 
of an interefting nature: feveral parts of it are,affecting; and it 
cqntains, upon the whole a pleafing mixture of inftruction and en- 
tertainment. Some of the charaéters, indeed, are extravagant ; a 
few of the incidents unnatural} and many of the fituations are ro- 
mantic; but, take it for all in all, it has a good deal of merit. 
Mifs Melmoth, the heroine, is a very amiable girl, and we highly 
approve of the author's making ber happy after ber feveral afflictin 
difappointments, and fevere trials, in confequence of the. artfi 
and attrocious machinations of an envious rival. 


32. Jelly; or the Bridal Day. Two Vols. 4s. Noble. 


There is fomething fo fingular in the cataftropbe.of this little 
ftory, which is pleafingly told, and in which there are many fitua- 
ta athetically defcribed, that we cannot help giving the out- 

ine of it, epr7i 

Two friends, Sir George,Manly, and Mr. Addifon, the former 
a libertine, the latter a very amiable man, make. a vifit to a noble- 
man who has two filters: one of whom, Lady Julia, falls in love 
with Sir George.—Sir George, on a vifit'to Mr. Belville, his old tu- 
tor, falls in love with his daughter Jefly, pp arenes fe 

avour. Mr. Addi- 
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_girl, who feels no weak prepofleffions in his , 
on alfo vifits Mr. Belville at the fame time, and makes his addreffes 
; , ta 
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to Jefly; but her father, at the apitigaen of his wife, (who had 


formerly refufed her hand to ree Addifon, becaufe he had not 
‘money enough to fatisfy her ambition) rejeéts them. Mr. Belvilte 
dies, and Jefly is left under the care of her mother-in-law, who has 
‘but a fmall jointure to fubfilt on, as her hufband had loft the great- 
‘eft part of his fortune by trufting to private fecurity. Mrs. Bel- 
ville connives atSirGeorge’s difhonourable defigns againft her daugh- 
ter. She invites him, imprudently, to ftay at her houfe after her 
hufband’s death. ‘The knight makes an attempt, one night, upon 
Jefly’s virtue, but is unfuccefsful. In her correfpondence with a 
female friend, the apis 9 relates all her diftreffes to her, and the 
communicates them to Mr, Addifon; who, ftill defirous of marry- 
ing her, makes new overtures; and the young lady is in a letter 
ftrongly perfuaded by her friend to accept of him. That letter falls 
into Sir George’s hands. He contrives to decoy Jefly to the houfe 
of a friend, whofe principles are fimilar to his own, and there fuc- 
ceeds agreeably to his cruel wifhes. Jefly’s poignant fenfations, 
and agonizing reflections throw her into a fever. Sir George leaves 
‘her in a very dangerous condition, and renews his addrefles to lady 
Julia, intending to marry her, and to keep Jefly as a miftrefs if the 
recovers; who, finding herfelf haftening to her diffolution, writes 
to her friend, and intreats her tocometo her. She, comes, and 
brings Mr. Addifon along with her. They arrive but juf time 
‘enough to fee her before the dies. Mr. Addifon, determining to 
bury her handfomely at his own-expence, orders the funeral to be 
performed at the church in which Sir George is to be married, on 
the fame niorning, and at the fame hour. Sir George is furprized 
at the fjcht of his friend in fo vety unexpeéted a fituation, while he 
is entering the church with his intended bride. Mr. Addifon chal- 
lenges him on the fpot. They fight. Sir George is mortally 
wounded, and dies, embracing the Coffin of her whom he had li- 
terally murdered by his villainous behaviour to her. 

It would be an affront to the underitanding of our readers to 
point out the moral of this little piece. .Ye credulous fair ones, 
and ye loofe, licentious fellows of the age! by you this piece may 
be read to fome purpofe, if it is read with a proper attention. 


33. The Jealous Mother; or, Tunocence Triumphant. Tao Vols. 
6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


There are many mothers in every part of Great-Britath, per- 
\haps in every part of the world, who, having indifputable preten- 
fions to beauty themfelves, cannot bear, with the leaft »patience, 
‘to fee their handfome daughters farting into women: fo anxioufly 
apprehenfive are they of being eclipfed by them. And it is very 
certain, that in proportion to the value which fuch mothers fet on 
their own perfonal charms, is the unhappinefs which they feel when 
“they fee fuch daughters djttinguifhed for fimilar attraétions. — 

The little ftory at prefent under our confideration is evidently 
written with a defign to make thofe-ladies afhamed of their ridi- 
culous, as well as unreafonable conduét, who, not contented with 
‘the admiration which they excite whenever they appear, look even 
on their own girls, borm to be admired, with envious ¢yes ; and, in 
“confequence of their jealous emotions, do every thing in their 
power to keep them down. Evéry handfome woman who is jealous 
of her daughter muft make herfelf very laughable, if the fuffers the 
vival to appear in a ftrong. light ; but then the is only a laugh- 


able objeét; unluckily there are not a few females blefled with 
| _beauty, 
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beauty, and with beautiful daughters, who carry their jealoufy and. 
their rivalfhip fo far, as to miftake intirely the maternal charaéter, 
and ftudy how to render thofe hters wretched, inftead of ufing 
their endeavours to contribute to their felicity. 

Mrs. Walden, a widow of three and thirty, and fufficiently hand- 
fome to be very intich admited, being greatly mortified at the aya’ 
rival of her ge, from the country (on the déath of her grande 
mother, with wliom fhe had lived from her infaticy), as the arrives 
with a perfon engaping enough to attraét the attention of the men, 
and a mind’elegantiy accomplithed, treats her, though the is about 
feventeen, quite like a child. She alfo contrives to make home ag 
difagreeable to lier as poffible: fhe is the fnore. powerfully incited 
to render it fo, as a Sir Charles Audley, who had made his addreffes 
to her before her daughter arrived, becomes enamoured with that 
daughter. The difcovery of their mutual attachment is éxtreniel 

alling to her, and many fteps does the take to prevent their union. 
Kher aving furmounted numerous difficulties of various kinds Sir 
Charles ‘and his Fanny are privately married. Sir Charles, how- 
ever, not being able to prevail on Fanny to go with hima few 
miles out of town when the ceremony is over, confénts to let her 
return to her mother on her promifing to accompany him where- 
ever he pleafes in a few days, if the thould not be happy enough 
to induce her mother to be reconciled to her marriage with him. 
Sir Charles hearing nothing of his lady all the a after their mar- 
riage, determines to go at night, when he thinks Mrs. Fiaherty,.. 
rs. Walden had thrown herfelf away upon a needy, extravagant 
colonel of that name) and to bring lady Audley away with him. 
He is aftonifhed to hear that his Fanny fet off the day before for 
Dover, {till more fo to find that the colonel and his lady had infa- 
mouily laid their heads together to confine her in a convént in 
France. Sir Charles, with an order from Flaherty to the priorefé 
for her releafe, hurries to Calais, and brings his Fanny to England, 
From that time they are peared gg.” happy in each other: but 
lady Audley gives, unintentionally, a prodigious deal of unea- 
finefs to her mother by her connubial felicity: the birth of a daughs 
ter, by making Mrs. Flaherty a grandmother, fhocks her beyond 
expreffion: the birth of a fon, not a great while afterwards, con- 
fiderably increafes her vexation: fhe is deférvedly, indeed, pu- 
nifhed for all her ridiculous, as well as unjuft behaviour, asa mo- 
ther, by ber fufferings as a wife, from the continued extravagancies 
of her hufband, fuperadded to her own: to that mother, however, 
lady Audley’s carriage is always exemplary. Sir Charles, out of 
refpect for his Fanny, undertakes to be an arbitrator between Mrs. 
Flaherty. and the colonel ; they are both immenfely in debt, as 
his plan of accommodation is approved by them both. The offer 
being readily agreed to, as the fum ftipulated for their fubfiftence 
is a more coniiderdble one than they could reafonably have éx- 
pected, every thing is fettled in an amicable way, greatly to the 
atisfaction of lady Audley, who, notwithftanding her mother’s con- 
tinued exttrayagancies of all kinds, pays her all proper refpect, 
and feels for her in her troubles; troubles, indeed, entirely of her 
own creating; for with fo amiable adaughrer, with an eafy fortune, 
and witha defrable perfon, the might have been fapremely happy,had 
fhe not been feized with a violent defire tocharm, when the powers of 
charming were nolonger at her cominand. By the exceflive indulgence 
of thatdefire, equally rebelling againft nature and reafon, fhe be- 
comes a milerable object in her own eyes, and appeared in the moft 
2 | contemptible 
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contemptible light to every body who beheld her.. But her conduc. 
in life is more than contemptible ; it is in the higheft degree cei’s 
furable: for, -by treating her daughter in fo unjuftifiable, fo un- 
kind, fo cruel a manner, the ‘might have driven her into the com- 
miffion of fome. capital indifcretions, had fhe not ‘teen bleft with 
uncommon prudence. and fallen into the hands of a man who knew, 
how to eftimate an accomplifliment which. is not very commonly ~ 
found among the young females of the prefent age.” 

It is, we imagine, quite unneceflary to inform our female readers, 
that the accomplifhment, hinted at above, is fometling very like 
DisCRETION. ; 

34- The Noble Family: a ae In - Series of Letters. Two Vols. 
| ss Pearch. 

Humanity prompts us to hope that Mrs. Auften, of Clerkenwell, 
does not truft to her pen for her fubfiftance.. As a writer fhe is no 
object of criticifm ; as a woman fhe is entitled to candour. 
35+ Memoirs of Lady Woodford ; written by ee ; and addreffed te 

a Friend. Two Vols. 5s. Noble. 

Lady. Woodford tells her tale in a decent .manner, and does not 
furfeit her reader with thofe violent egotifms, by which the majority 
of memoir-writers render their narrations extremely difgufting. Her 
ladythip relates the moftinterefting parts of her life, from her early 
youth, to the confummation of her felicity in the marriage ftate, 
(during which period the is thrown into many trying fituatjons) 
without paying any gro(s compliments to her own underftanding ; 
without concealing her imperfections: and we will venture to re- 
commend her mode of behaviour to every young lady who finds 
herfelf in fimilar circumftances. 

26. The Unguarded Moment. Two Vols. 5s. Almon. 

The laudable defign with which this novel feems to have been 
written is fufficient to refcue it from a fevere fcrutiny as a literary 
compolition. It is particularly calculated by the author for the 
married part of his readers, and it merits a careful perufal from 
hufbands as well as from wives. 
3+ Coquetilla; or Envy its own Scourge: containing the Adventures of 

feevral great Perfonages. 25. 6d. Leacroft. 

In order to fharpen the curiofity of the public, the editor of this 
volume informs us in his title page, that it is‘ from a manufcript 
late in the poffeffion of a gentleman famous for his acquaintance 
with the great world. — oie ky 

Harkee, Mr, Editor, we are not to be fo Aummed. We donot 
believe a fyllable of your account about your fellow-traveller in the 
Plymouth ftage coach. We fincerely pity all poor unfortunate au- 
thors, and heartily fubfcribe to your quotation from Juvenal. It 
is, indeed, very difficult for a man to ftrike out to advantage in life, 
whofe virtues are crampt by a narrow fortune; but the dabbler in 
literature deferves no compaffion for a ey we his time in pre- 

aring fuch fheets as thefe under our prefent in Tettion for the prefs, 

fa man will obftinately perfift in being an author, without genius, | 
or a tranflator without tafe, he ought not to think himfelf hardly “ 
treated by the world, if he does not find himfelf in the road to 
riches. The volume before us is fo uninterefting, that we cannot 
help looking upon it as a flovenly tranflation from a very indiffers 
ent French original. . 

38. The Man of Feeling. 12mo. 25.6d. Cadell 

By thofe who have feeling hearts, and a true relifh for fimplicity 

in writing, many pages in this mifcelianeous volume will be read 


with fatistaction. There is not indeed fable enough in this. volume 
~te 
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‘to keep up the attention of the majority of novel readers; there is not 
bufinefs enough in it for the million: but there are feveral interett- 
ing fituations, feveral (triking incidents, feveral excellent refleStions, 
which fufficiently difcover the author’s invention and judgment, 
delicacy and tafte. The-ftory of Old Edwards is exquifitely afféety 
ing: the whole thirty-fourtli chapter, indeed, in which it 1s intro 
duced, is written in a very mafterly manner. _ Angaben 
39. The Fatal Compliance; or the Hifory of Mifs Conftantia Pems 

broke. A Novel. TwoVols. 5s. Jones. « 

There is nothing in the compofition of this novel, either with 
regard to invention or ftile, to raife it above that fort of medio- 
crity fo confpicuous in moft produétions of a fimilar nature which 
have mw {warmed aes if prefs. inn ” 

o. The Captives; ort iflo Charles Arlington, . and Mi 
, Louifa Somerville. Three V . 75. 6d. Vernor mb th oa 

Authors have been, time out of mind, difinguif/hed if not cele- 
brated for their vanity ; and fome of them, from the fingularity of 
their literary talents, have been pardoned, though not praifed, in 
an intemperate indulgence of their felf-fatisfaction in a manner not 
a little offenfive to the hearers of their egotiftical effufionss Amon 
fuck authors we cannot rank the patter together of thefe volumes, (Full 
of uninterefting characters feebly. drawn, and of infipid adventures 
fimzily related) whofe vanity, we think, is not entitled to any al- 
lowances: and we apprehend that the following lines, extratted 
from his fecond:volume, will juftify our opinion. 

‘—We are highly fatisfied with our own abilities in the biogra. 
phical way, and fhall, certainly, purfue the path we have marked 
out, in defpite of all the nibbling critics, and journeymen critics 
in the kingdom, ‘which being premifed, we fhall go on with our 
tale.” ; 

However, that our author may not accufe us eh cowed’ 
againft him in the Tomohkawk fiile, we fhall give our és a fhort 
dialogue between the hero and the ‘heroine, wherein: the Jaster is 
made to talk in a manner bordering upon indelicacy—~ © 
~ € Alas, faid-the, one day, when his diforder—(a fever, occafioned 
by an accident not very common) feemed increafing, ** What an 
unhappinefs is this which I have~been author of? Never thal! I 
know peace till I fee you recovered: till then, joy will be a ftran- 
ger to my bofom.” 

‘* Fair excellence, replies Charles, it would but heighten my 
anxiety tothink that even my death thould make you unhappy.”— 
** Your death, echoed Louifa, Oh! may I never live to fee that fatal 
day which is to fnatch you hence: me miferable, what would then 
become of me?—Oh! you will forget it all in time, and live ta be 
happy in the arms of fome deferving lover.” —* When I, interrupted 
Miifs Somerville, can think of fuch felicity, when I can forget your 
lofs, though circled in the arms of the fine man that-ever heaven 
created, may I that moment ceafe to live."—Zx pede Herculem. 

41. Anecdotes of a Convent. Three Vols. 73. 6d.. Becket. 

Among feveral agreeable pafages in thefe volumes, there are 
fome which ftartle probability. Lady Lucy Scott, and Mifs Bolton, 
are as pretty a pair of friends as we have ever met with, and their 
letters feem to be written, as all letters betwixt friends flould be, 
more from the heart than the head.» The intelligence which they, 
unrefervedly, communicate to each other is generally amufing, and 
often interefting. Mits Boothby’s account of her convent-life ap- 
pears, on the whole, to be fiamped with the feal of truth: but 
furely 
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furely the following {peeches will be thought, by many readers, of 
a difputable nature. | 
‘ It isa great error in whoever fuppofes all nuns to be unhap- , 
py—(we do not believe indeed that af nuns are fo)—I had an op< 
rtunity, during the courfe of fix ws and upwards, which I 


{pent in a convent, to convince myfelf of the contrary: many, nay 
all of them, with only the exception of one or two, were the hap- 
pieft, as being the contentedeft fet of people I ever faw: their wants 
were few, and thofe were gratified: the facrifice they had made of 
their liberty, through a motive of piety, was a pleafing thought 
which fufficiently paid them for that lofs. ‘Pride, that fource of 
ances and of pain, is in them a great inftrument towards their 
icity.” 

Wercan hardly fuppofe that all the nuns in any convent in Chrifs 
tendom—one or two only excepted-—were ever, for fix years and up- 
wards, fafficiently pleafed with their fituation—notwithftandin 
their pride—to be the contentedefAt of their fex. But—we are fti 
more puzzled to conceive how a young man thould grow up to the 
age of virility in a female drefs, and exe anun, without difcover- 
ing, in fome unguarded moment, to his pious fifters, the fexual 
difference between them, or how thofe fifters—with all their piety 
—fhould, as they are no ftrangers to that difference, —_ them. 
felves thoroughly chafte when he came to the poffeffion cf his maf- 
culine powers. | 

There is fomething extremely curious in lady Merton's fpeech 
to her fon, when fhe had acquainted him with the caufe of his con- 
finement, en fille. ‘I look upon it almoft asa miracle that you have 
been kept ignorant of your fex fo long. What care and attention 
muft thefe good nuns have had to prevent your difcovering what you 
really were for fo many years.” , 

42. Harriet: or the Innocent Adultrefs. Tawo Vols, 5s. 12m0. Baldwin. 

The profefed defign of this performance is to the danger, in 
thefe times, of prefuming a lady guilty of adultery, upon the 
frrongeft circumftances, when there is not irrefiftible wr ee evi- 
dence to convict her. Though the author takes his fable from the 
late trial between the D— of C— and L—d Ge, be means to com- 
bat the principle of convicting upon equivocal evidence, rather 
than condemning /rioufly the verdict given in that trial. The ladies 
are certainly much obliged to him ; but though we admire the wit, 
humour, and chara&ter which appears throughout the whole of thefe 
volumes, we muft confefs he appears to have favoured one fex, a lita 
tle too muclr at the expence of the other. 

43. Letters from Clara, or, the Effufions of the Heart. 12mo. Twé 
Vols. 58. fewed. Wilkie. 

Dull, frigid effufions, neither flowing from the heart, nor pof- 
feffing the power of affecting it; and which even the unexceptionable 
morality they contain cannot preferve from oblivion. 

44- The Hifiory of Mr. Cecil and Mifs Grey. 12mo. 55. feawed. 
Richardion and Urquhart. 

. This little piece abounds with fo much good fenfe, and fo many 

virtuous fentiments, that it ought to be exempted from cenfire for 

any defects which may be difcovered in regard to tafte and va- 

riety. 

45. Betly; or, the Caprices of Fortune. 12mo. Three Vols. 7s. 6d. Jones. 

While this author endeavours to intereft the heart, and amufe 
the imagination, he frequently lofes fight of probability, which 
gives his performance, in many parts, a ridiculous appearance. 
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Excife laws (index to the) 241 
Exhibition in hell; cenfured,159 
Exiftence of God (poetical eflay 
onthe) Part I, 71 


Extra& from the obligation of 
the electors of Eton college, 


&c. 476 

Eyre’s obfervations on the pro- 

phecies relating to the refto- 

ration of the Jews ; charac- 

terifed, 307 
F. ! 

Fables of Flora, 55 


Fair orphan, a comic opera; 
1 


Fairy revels (the), a fatire ; 
condemned, 73 

Falkland iflands. See Juftifica- 
tion, Papers, Thoughts, Re- 
futation, and Examination, 

Falfe ftep (the), or hiftory of 


Mifs Bradenel, 160 
Farmer (the complete Englith) 
‘ 381. 


Farmer’s {che) kalendar ; com- 
mended; 477 
Fafbion, (triumph of), 314 
Fatalcompliance, a novel ; 483 
Father (the), a comedy, 71 
Orleans (travels of), 81 
Fault (the) was all his own, 397 
Favourite (the), a moral tale ; 
charaterifed, 159 
Female phyfician (the), 165 
Fenning and Collyer’s fyftem of 
geography, thirdedit. 323 
Flora (fables of ), 55 
Flower’s inconteftible proofs of 
curing the gout, &c. 234 
Fordyce’s elements. of agricul- 
ture and vegetation ; account 
of, and extra&t from, 60 





’ Francis’s Elegy on the death of 


the rev. Geo. Whitefield ; 475 
Free addrefs to free men, 77 
—— thoughts on the prefent 


ftate of public affairs, 243 
— on the book of 





common prayer, and other 
forms according to the ufe of 
the church of England, 322 
Freedom of the prefs, and liberty 
of the commons confidered ; 
398 

_ Funeral 


' 





t 


















Funeral ode on the rev. Mr. 
Adams, and George White- 
‘ field, 76 
Furneaux’s (Dr.) letters to Mr. 
joftice Blackftene; fecond 
edit. : : 145 
G. 
Ciniaiaiit of Jefus Chrift in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke,. 


explained,~ . ~ 319 
Generous inconftant, a novel; 
characterifed, ‘ey 232 
Georgical eflays, vol. Al. fubjedts 
of, 469 


Grant’s (Dr ):enquiry into the 
nature, rife, and progrefs of 

- fevers ‘moft common in Lon- 

- don; extraQs- from, and re- 
- commendation, 207. 
Gutbrie’s Hiftory of Scotland ; 
- account of, with copious ex- 
tracts, and commendation, !, 
85, 183 

H. 

Harriet, or innocent adultrefs; 
defign of, 484 
He wou’d if he cou’d, or the old 

fool worfe than any, a bur- 
letta ; 314 
Henry's (Dr.) hiflory of we 
Britain ; plan of, with large 
extracts and character, 405 
Here/y and heretic of the {crip- 
tures completely defcribed ; 
account of, = : 321 
Heretical opinions refuted ; 471 
Hermit of Warkworth, a Nor- 
thumberland ballad; ftory of, 
‘ with extracts, and com- 
mendation, 390 
Hiil’s (Dr.) virtues of Britith 
herbs, part Il... 162 
Hiftorical efay on the Englith 
conftitution ; analyfis of, and 
commendation; 14 
Hiftory of Sir William Harring- 
ton ; characterifed, 147 
of the Britifh empire in 
America, . + .. 196 
—-—-— of Job (review of the) 


357 





IN DE X, 





Hiflory of Mr. Cecil ahd Mils. 
Grey, 484 
Hodjon’s dedication of the tem- 
ple of Solomon, a poetical 


eilay, 9 
Horace (Behn oh. 
8 156 

Harly’s ecli ptical’ aftronomy $. 
ied 455 


Fay’s (Sir James) letter to the | 
governors of the college of © 
New York, = © Ei 

Fealous mother (the) ; or 


Febl’s account of oie 


leétures now reading at 
bridge ; 

Sernin ‘gham’ s funeral of An. 
bert ; characterifed, with ob- 


ferwations, ; 218 
Ff), or the Bridal Day, a no- 
vel ; outlines of, 479 


Impartial remarks on the Sutto= 
nian method of irae 
168 
Inquiry into the necefiity of 
paration for the Lord’s 
per, &c. recommended, 
Fobnftone’s (Dri) eflay ow tee 
ufe of the gauglions of the 


nerves, 161 
Fones’s Hiftoirede Nader Chah; 
‘chara@er of, 69 


Fortin’s (Dr.) fermons¢ fup- 
jets of, with extraéts and 
recommendation, 265; 344, 


| 2 
Fourncy into Siberia, byPabbé 
Chappe d’Auteroche; ac- - 
count of, with extracts, --3¢ 
TFupification of the condu& of 
the miniftry relative to Falk- 
land’s ifland, I 54 
a | 

Kenrick's le&ure on the perpe- 
tual motion, part I. 309.— 
Part II.extratts from, and dif- 


approbation, . 493 
Key to abfurdities; °°. 154 
King’s 





King’s (Mr.) fermon, on ja 
30, 1771, ‘ 163 


Landen’s animadverfions on Dr. 
Stewart’s computation of the 
' fan’s diftarice from the earth; 
account of, 323 

Lang borue’s fables of Flora; 
with a {pecimen, 

— tranflation of Plau- 
tarch’s lives; character of, 
with extracts, 132 

Lawyers (the) inveltigated, 164 

Legacy (Eve’s) to her daughters, 





231 

Letter, (another) to Mr. Ale 
mon, 43 
«=—— to the jurors of Great 
Britain ; commended, 77 
——— to the right hon. lord 


North, ibid. 
=————— to the hon. fir Rich Per- 
rott, bart. 81 


«== to Rob. Morris, efq. ac- 
count of, with extratts, 127 
#——— to the members of the 
provident focieties; defign 
of, with an extraét, 241 
-——— to the rev. John Wefley, 
in anfwer to his ‘* Free 
thoughts on public affairs,”’ 
243 

oom by a country clergyman 
to archbifhop Herring, in 
1754» 401 
w——— to Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
on the confinement of eo 


nals, 
Lettérs to Mr. Juitice Black. 
ftone, 2d edit. 145 
——— (Selim’s), 155 
~——— from Clara, 434 
a vindicated againft flave- 


i 
Lip of Jofeph, the fon of Ifrael 
charaéterifed, with a quota- 
tion, 237 
Lobb’s, (Dr.) praktice of phy- 
fic ; account of, and extract 
from, 288 





1 


INDEX. 


Lowe’s Cricket, a poem; sah 
—— of money, a fatire ; tosi- 
demned, 231 
Ludlam’s two mathematical fe 
fays ; account of, with gb- 
fervations,and recommended 


Mee 220 
Macaulay’s (Mrs.) hiftory of 
England, vol. V. 275 


Macpherfon’s introdu@ion td 
the hiftory of Great Britain 
and Ireland ;' “wvth extracts 
and commendation, 280 

Man of nae a fentimental 
comedy ; racter of, 397 

——- of feeling (the); cha- 
racterifed, 482 

Manning’s (Dr.) treatife on fe- 

_ male dileafes; atconnt of} 
with extracts, and approba- 
tion, 416 

Marriot:’s two fermons on the 
the mortality of mankind ; 
fpecimen of, 234 

Mar foall’s fate of the farther 
progrefs of the gout-mediciné 


of Dr. Le Fevre ; 398 
Mathematical principles of geo- 
graphy, 117 


Medical obfervations and in- 
quiries, vol. 1V. fubjeets of; 
- with extrads, 256 
Meilan’s (M. Anthony) dramas 
tic works; cenfured, 228 
Mimirs of Lady Woodford ; 


character of, 482 
Merchants complaint to the law- 
s at the Devil ; 477 


Muetbodifts (the) vindicated fied 
the afperfions of the rev. Mri 
Haddon Smith ; account of; 
321 

Mills’s effay on the weather, 164 
Milot’s elements of the hiftory 
of England, vol. I. and IL. 

' 36t 

Minfirel (the), a poem ; fpeci- 
men Of, and recommendation 


14-9 
Mis 





ite 





‘i iff Melmoth,a novel, 479 
dern couple, a novel, 76 
Monody on the death of ‘the rev. 
aad. Whitefield ; acgount 


of, 74 
N 
New lights thrown on the hifto- 
ry of Mary queen of Eng- 
land ; 152 
a Market, or an eflay on 
the turf, 29 
Noble Family, anovel; 482 


Nun (the), or the adventures of 
the marchionefs de Beauvil- 


345 


Odb/ervations on a review of the 
characters of the principal 
nations in Europe ; 478 

Ofes’s duz differtationesin pab. 


ville; ccnfured, 


fchol. Cantab. habitz; ob- 

fervations on, 233 

\ Qriginal eflay on woman (an) ; 
, intention of, with a fpecimen 
and character, 396 

Ofbeck’s voyage to the Eaft In- 

dies, 119 


. P 
Papers relative to the late ne- 
~  gociation with Spain, and 


the taking of Falkland lend, 


14 


i=! Se genealogies of Jefus 
hriff in St. Matthew and 
uke, explained; account 
of, with extracts, 319 
Paterjon’s de{cription of all the 
dire&t and principal crofs 

. oads in Great Britain, 240 
Philefopber (the) No.1. {peci- 
men of, 63.—No, II. acount 
of, with extracts, 385 
Plays of Shakefpeare, 2d edit. 
~ at Oxford ; 306 
Poems from a MS. written in 
the time of O, Cromwell; 


314 
—— bya lady, 475 
Portical eTays, 158 


Poi’s account of obtaining a 





INDEX 


radical cure of the hydrocele 
by a feton ; 473 
Principles and power of harmo- 
ny ; account of, with ex- 


traéts and remarks, 458 
Proceedin es of a general court 

martial at tee een ; 80 
Propofals for ftrengthening our 

naval inftitutions ; 8x 





for an application to 
parliament, rela to the 
liturgy andxxxixarticles, 472 
Proftitute (the), a poem, 229 
Providential adultery (the) 5. 
_ cenfured, 160 
Purfuits of happinefs; ftritures 
on, and ii id 395 


Reddington’s treatife on brew~ 
ing 5 244 
RifleZions on the difputes be- 
tween the houfe of commons 
and the magiftrates of Lon- 


don; . 317 
_ on thefpirit of diffi- 
pation and gallantry ; 478 
Refutation of ‘* Thoughts on 
the late tranfactions ,refpect- 
ing Falkland’s iflands ;” 318 
Relban’s oratio in Theat. Coll. 
Med." Lond, 160 
Remarks on M, de V-——’s new 
difcoveries in natural hiftory; 
238 

Review of the hiftory of Jobs 


Reynolds’s (fir Joth.)-third aie 
courfe to the royal academys _ 





204 

Roberts’s poetical eflay on the 
exiftence of God, part Il. 71 
Roxwley’s effay on the cure OF 





ulcerated legs ; 78 
on the cure of 
the gonorrhea ; 316 


Samians (the) a tale ; ontlines. 
of, ; 477 
Savigny’s eflay on the myftery 
of tempering tteel ; 324 
Schemes 














Schemes fabmitted to the confi- 

deration of the public; 77 
Second poftfcript to another let- 

ter to Mr. Almon; 50 
Selim’s letters ; : 155 
Sentimental tales ; cenfured, 231 
Sbharp’s free addrefs to free men, 


77 
Shipwreck and adventures of P. 
iaad, 239 


Short ramble through fome 


parts of France and Italy ; 478 
Sketches and charaéters of the 
moft eminent perfons now 
living ; ib, 
Smith’s (Dr.) nature and infti- 


tution of government ; fpe- . 


cimen of, and cenfure, 463 
Some propofals for ttrengthening 
our naval inftitutions; 81 
Steuart’s (Mrs. Jean) meditati- 
tions ; 237 
Stone’s complete baker ; 243 
Summary and free reflections on 
various fubjeéts; contents 


of, | 402 
Symons’s index to the excife 
laws ; 241 


7. 
Temple of compaffion ; 157 
Ten dialogues on the conduct 


of human life ; 322 
Thoughts on capital punith- 
ments ; 80 


—=—— on the late tranfaéti- 
ons refpecting Falkland’s 


iflands ; 193 
————— On our articles of re- 
ligion, &c 473 


Three comedies, Uneafy-man, 
Financier, and Sylph; 397 
Toulmin’s fermons ; iubjects of, 
79 


IN D E X. 


Enp of the Tointy-First Votume,. 






Travels of father Orleans ; Sx 
Treatife on the ufe of defenfive 
arms ; 163 
Trial of John Almon ; 154 
of farmer Carter’s dog 
Porter, for murder ; 241 
Triumph of fathion:; 314 
7 wo ipeeches on the late nego- 
Ciation and convention with 





Spain ‘a 474 
Verfes, addrefied to J. Wilkes, 

Efq. at Lynn ; 355 
Village opprefied ; : ” 


Unguarded moment (the), 482 

Vyf’s tator’s guide; recom- 

mended ; 80 
Ww. 

Wefley’s (Charles) elegy on the 

late rev. George Whitefield, 





75 

(John) free thoughts 
on the prefent ftate of pub- 
lic affairs ; 243.—Anfwer to, 

' ib. 

Weft Indian (the), a comedy ; 
112 

Whitaker's hiftory of Manchef- 
ter vol. J. plan of, with fpe- 
cimens and obfervations, 245 


Wo'fius’s logic ; 27 
Wor fley’s grammar of the Latin, 
tongue; 


2 243 
tranflatien of the New 
Teftament ; ftri€tures on 400 
Wynne’: general hiftory of the 
Britifh empire in America, 
plan of, and recommendati- 








on, 196 
(J. H.) proftitute, a po- 
em; , 22 
7 


Young’s (Dr.) merchant ; , 226 

















